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ABSTRACT 
EMPOWERING THE ECONOMICALLY POOR COMMUNITY 
EXAMINING THE MINISTRY AND ATTITUDES IN A 
MIDDLE CLASS BLACK CHURCH 


by 


John Frank Green 
United Theological Seminary, 2003 


Mentor 
Lewis Baldwin, Ph.D. 
Victor Anderson, Ph.D. 


Utilizing naturalistic inquiry and qualitative research, this researcher conducted a random 
sample ofa black middle class church membership, located on the edge ofan economically 
deprived neighborhood, to ascertain their perceptions, attitudes and behavior toward the 
economically poor, and the role of the church, the membership and pastor in these matters. 
The findings revealed that there is a correlation between the level of financial and service 
contributions to the poor and their attitudes about who should help the poor. There was 
however, no correlation between the memberships’ potential for serving the poor and their 


actual contributions to the poor. 
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INTRODUCTION 


The Black church in general and the African Methodist Episcopal Church in 
particular have traditionally been a formative and controlling influence in the life of Black 
America. It has led the way in demonstrating that the Black church not only exists to 
service the spiritual and religious needs of the people in and outside of the church walls, it 
serves as an instrument of expression in civic, cultural and educational concerns. 
According to Harry V. Richardson and Nathan Wright, the extent to which the Black 
church’s prominence continues is the extent to which it plays a needed part in the lives of 
the people it serves.! This premise is also true for the black minister, especially those who 
have accepted and displayed a leading role in the struggle for justice and improved quality 
of life for the Black community. The black minister has and continues to carry 
considerable prestige in matters pertaining to social and religious development. In this 
regard, Richardson and Wright contend that he “should be an accomplished theologian 


able to debate the theological and social issues of the time.” 
The Black Community Transition 
In recent years, the Black community, served by the Black church, experienced 


significant social and economic change. These changes can be attributed to a period of 


! Harry V. Richardson and Nathan Wright, Jr., “Afro-American Religion,” The Black American 
Reference Book, Mabel M. Smythe, ed. (Englewood Cliffs, NJ: Prentice Hall Inc., 1976), 486. 


2 Ibid. 


national prosperity, the civil rights movement and affirmative action legislation, which 
brought about increased educational opportunities and increased income. The changes 
enhanced the ability of blacks to make personal decisions about where to go to school and 
where to live. Consequently, an increased number of blacks, based on improved job levels, 
higher educational obtainment and improved life styles acquired “black middle-class” 
status. This improved lifestyle allowed a significant number of blacks to relocate to the 
suburbs. Unfortunately, therefore, many are no longer an mtegral part of the immediate 
Black community where the Black church resides. However, some still travel to the Black 
community to worship. 

Meanwhile, a significant number of blacks still live in low cost housing and under- 
served neighborhoods with low property value. They continue to attend sub-standard 
schools, earn wages at poverty level and experience all of the inequities and struggles that 
result from a poor quality of life. The blight of this population sends out a serious message 
to the Black church as it tests the realness of the Black church’s theology and spirituality. 
Some sociologists imply that the Black church has been and continues to be the only 
institution available to service the needs of the Black community because it is an 
independent institution. It is the institution that nurtures and cares for the Black 
community. However, given the black population transition, there is a question about 
whether it still serves as the center for economic, social and intellectual life of the Black 
community.3 

Gerhard Lenski pointed out that Black churches are overwhelmingly made up of 


working class people who would be expected to reinforce working class values. However, 


3 Walter Malone, Jr., From Holy Power to Holy Profits: The Black Church and Community 
Economic Empowerment (Chicago, IL: African American Images, 1994), 90. 


it has been found that such interaction facilitates and links with economic values that are 
linked with the “middle-class.” Additionally, Lenski indicates that similarities between 
black Protestants and white Catholics seem to indicate that economic values are shaped by 
something more than economic and social conditions. Notable among the influential 
factors are belief systems or ideologies to which both subscribe. If Lenski’s findings are 
true, it suggests that the “black middle-class” is a working class of people who subscribe 
to middle-class values.* 

Even with this notion in mind, it seems to be a reasonable expectation that blacks, 
who have moved up in their educational and economic level in what appears to be an 
affluent society, and who subscribe to Christian principles would be involved in helping to 
assist those who are still suffering serious social, and economic deprivation. Yet, 
Richardson and Wright observed that Black churches have not yet developed effective 
programs for serving the indigent (poor).° This writer notes that currently, there are a few 
exceptions. His observation, however, suggests that maybe middle-class blacks are not 
actively involved in Black church ministries that give back to the community via the Black 
church at a level reflective of the skills, talents, monies and services to be found among a 
highly educated, highly socialized and reasonably high income congregation. There are 
data that suggest that church ministnes decline as the economic status of its members 
decline. Thus, it would be reasonable to surmise that as the economic status rises, 


ministries should increase. 


4 Gerhard Lenski, Group Involvement, Religious Organizations, and Economic Behavior. Racial 
and Ethnic Relations. Selected Readings, Berard E. Sega}, ed. (Binghamton, NY: Vali-Bnallou Press, 
Inc., 1976), 155. 


5 Harry V. Richardson and Nathan Wright Jr., “Afro-American Religion, ” 7#e Black American 
Reference Book, ed. Mabel M. Smythe, ed. (Englewood Cliffs, NJ: Prentice -Hall, Inc. 1976), 506. 


The Contextual Church 


Bethel AME Church of Tallahassee, Florida, boasts of a congregation of fifteen 
hundred members, of which approximately ten (10) percent are students from the two 
universities and community college in the city. However, its adult population is reasonably 
“well off’ given the educational obtainment, level of income and level of professional and 
technical skills, which provide the basis for the quality of life afforded them. The Bethel 
ministry is involved in a number of community efforts to aid in addressing educational, 
economical and social issues on behalf of the poor and under-served populations 
throughout the community. Bethel enjoys great respect and popularity as a “black middle- 
class” church because of the education, occupation, and style of life and political influence 
of its membership. However, if one would take into account the full measure of its ability 
to influence, its pool of talents and resources, and its political acumen, it is clear that there 
is much more that could be done, if the membership were properly motivated and 
mobilized. 

Therefore, major questions have arisen regarding the 1) amount and kind of 
resources that are available among the membership; 2) the measure of its behaviors and 
attitudes toward the Black community and attitudes toward the poor; 3) perceptions of the 
membership regarding the role that the church plays in empowering the poor; 4) the extent 
to which the membership is willing to mobilize its resources to assist in these matters; and 
5) strategies that can be developed to realize improved effectiveness and increased activity 


in these matters. 


The Project 


This project facilitates a cursory examination of the contextual ministry and utilizes 
survey research to study the perceptions and opinions of Bethel’s membership regarding 
the use of their influence, finances and human resources to implement and support 
programs within the church that will empower the economically poor population within 
the Black community. 

The purpose of this project has been to seek understanding about variables 
associated with motivating individuals of black middle-class status to contribute to the 
improvement of others in their race who have been less fortunate in their quest to rise up 
above the obstacles that impede their quality of life. This project, in a real sense, 
emphasizes the importance of the broad concept of stewardship, which assumes individual 
responsibility for contributing to the corporate responsibilities of the church as a change 
agent. This kind of action reaches within the soul of the believer and is a huge 
undertaking. However, to the extent that it helps to expand the membership’s 
understanding of stewardship and increases its awareness as it relates to the truism that 
“we are our brother’s keeper,” especially as it relates to the Black community, it is an 
acceptable thrust for this project. 

Several objectives were achieved by focusing on this ministry. They included: 

I. Ascertaining the members’ perceptions about the pastor’s role in 

addressing issuesrelated to empowering the poor; 

II. Ascertaining the members’ perception about the role of the church in 

addressing issues related to empowering the poor. Is it financial? Is it 


service oriented? Is it non-existing? 


Il. _Ascertaining the members’ perception about his/her role in addressing 
issues related to empowering the poor. Is it financial? Is it service oriented? 
Does it not exist? 

These questions as well as definitions and clanfication about relevant research, 
resulting data and information were explored and treated thusly. 

Chapter One of this writing succinctly defines the focus of the ministry. Included in 
the definition is the justification for choosing this project and insights from the writer’s 
experience in the ministry that led to the development of this ministry. A description of the 
context of the ministry and its relevance to the development of the focus were revealed. 
Chapter Two includes a review of a wide range of biblical, theological, historical and 
theoretical concepts and findings regarding stewardship, economic empowerment, and 
black life changes. Chapter Three discloses concepts and models for congregational 
change and the role of the leadership in effecting change. Chapter Four reflects an 
examination of the contextual ministry based on theoretical findings. 

Chapter Five outlines the methodology and the design of the project. A clear vision 
of expectations detailing the progression of the project was revealed, as well as the 
rational for selecting the research methodology. Chapter Six describes the results of the 
field experience; provides an explanation of the activities that took place during the 
implementation phase. This includes an outline of data collection steps, a data analysis and 
finally, an assessment of the analysis. Chapter Seven contains the wniter’s reflections, 
summary and conclusions regarding the project. The writer summanzed field experiences 
and provided pertinent conclusions. This chapter also reflects the writer’s attempt to 


provide a clear concise description of the ministry focus. 


CHAPTER ONE 


EMPOWERING THE ECONOMICALLY POOR COMMUNITY: 
A STATEMENT OF THE PROBLEM 


There is clearly a need for the black middle-class church to use financial and 
professional resources to help solve the problems of the economically disadvantaged who 
reside outside the church doors. If not the church, who? The Committee on the Status of 
Black Americans, Commission on Behavioral and Social Sciences and Education, and 
National Research Council, for example, provide an entire chapter of annotated references 
to studies addressing issues related to change, leadership, and the non-use of financial and 
professional resources among middle-class blacks. This literature review points out that a 
variety of background characteristics (e. g., incomes, occupations, education, and 
residence) have all determined to what degree middle-class blacks participate in many 
spheres of Black community life. Moreover, the scripture assigns this mission to the 
Christian church, not to the government. The Black church, has not, however, met this 
challenge adequately. 

According to most sociological studies, major changes in the black social structure 
have resulted from the rising incomes, better occupations, and increased education of 
many blacks. These changes have created “black flight,” resulting in many middle-class 
blacks leaving inner city neighborhoods. While the Black church remains in many of these 
poor inner city communities, the majority of its membership lives outside of these poor 


communities and enjoys comfortable lifestyles. Those who remain to try and sustain these 


poor imner city communities are many blacks who have not “made it” and whose children 
will rarely do so either. Thus, hundreds of thousands of blacks live in demoralized and 
marginalized neighborhoods. 

As a pastor in the African Methodist Episcopal Church, the writer has given 
pastoral leadership to four congregations in a career span of twenty years. These 
congregations include Hurst Chapel AME Church, Orlando, Florida; Hurst Chapel AME 
Church, Winter Haven, Florida; Allen Temple AME Church, Tampa, Florida; and 
presently, Bethel AME Church, Tallahassee, Florida. At each of these churches, unique 
opportunities were present for providing leadership to building programs for community 
and economic development. It was observed in each instance that, while there was great 
potential among the membership with respect to the skills, nowledge and influence 
needed to achieve these programs, very seldom did the members come forth to be of 
assistance. In addition, it was evident that there was little interest in reaching out to make 
a difference in the community even though there was much capability among the 
membership. Consequently, a great deal of time was spent in trial and error and reaching 
outside for advice in order to accomplish planning and implementation of a ministry that 
should have been second nature to those who call themselves Christians. 

In pondering the reason for the apparent apathetic nature of the membership, a 
number of questions came to mind about what is needed to motivate, stimulate and, in 
some instances, release the untapped resources that a pastor might find within his/her 
congregation. A special concern of the pastor was the success of the outreach ministries 
and programs that are needed to empower and sustain the people in the economically poor 
communities that surround a middle-class Black church. Of greater concern was the 


apparent lack of commitment to the great mandate of Jesus Christ when delivering the 


parable of the Samantan of extraordinary mercy in response to the questions about which 
of three men was a neighbor unto the man that fell among thieves. “And he said, He that 
showed mercy on him. Then said Jesus unto him, Go and do thou likewise.” (Luke 10:37). 
This writer questioned the understanding of the membership about stewardship. Is it 
considered to be ceremonial or spiritual? In their minds, how does stewardship relate to 
the worship of God? In the search for answers and strategies that would assist in gaining a 
higher level of understanding about the problem and provide bases for developing effective 
strategies for addressing the lack of involvement in these matters, a number of voids were 
found. There was a lack of information about the congregation and its finance and 
resource potential; a lack of understanding about the breadth of stewardship, and a lack of 
trained leaders to assist in helping to sell the vision. All of this and more gave reason to 
the goal of this project to unveil information and data that will assist in developing a plan 
of action for influencing neighborly attitudes among a black middle-class membership 
toward giving of time and resources to assist and empower the economically poor. It is a 
spiritual, biblical and moral matter grounded in the act of stewardship. George Barna 
defines it as “. . . managing God’s resources, to achieve God’s ultimate purpose as a 
means of serving God and His people.”! 

Throughout twenty years of service as a pastor, it has been observed that several 
factors may contribute to a lack of congregational support for programs and ministries. 
Three factors in particular include congregational attitudes, church leadership and pastoral 
vision. This study attempted to discover to what degree these factors along with other 


variables (age, sex, education, economic level, occupation, and current church 


1 George Barna, How to Increase Giving in Your Church (Ventura, CA: Regal Books, 1997), 23. 
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involvement) impact the mmdset and outreach ofa middle-class black church that is 
surrounded by pockets of economically poor neighborhoods. The context in which these 
factors were studied is the membership of Bethel African Methodist Episcopal Church in 
Tallahassee, Florida. 

Bethel AME Church (Bethel) was organized in Florida’s State capitol in 1865 on 
the corners of Duval and Virginia Streets. It was an offspring of the Methodist Church 
South, started by Robert Meacham, the Church’s founder, and a following of one hundred 
and sixteen members under a brush arbor. One hundred and nineteen years later, in 1984, 
the church relocated to its present site at the comers of Orange Avenue and Wahnish 
Way. Today, Bethel is considered one of the oldest and most influential Black churches in 
the city of Tallahassee, with a membership of approximately fifteen hundred. 

Being located in Tallahassee, the capitol of the State of Florida, the church 
informally engages in State, county and city politics. These governing bodies and the three 
higher education institutions, namely, Florida A&M University, Florida State University 
and Tallahassee Community College, employ a majority of its members, On average, its 
members are highly educated, economically empowered and highly socialized. 

Because of the respect and perceived image afforded Bethel’s membership, which 
consists of professionals and non-professionals from numerous walks of life, Bethel’s 
influence has been visible throughout Tallahassee and surrounding communities. As a 
result of this influence, Bethel’s pastoral leadership is sought frequently in matters that are 
important to sustaining institutions and the quality of life for the citizens. Moreover, 
Bethel is frequently used to conduct political and educational forums and town hall 
meetings. Given Bethel’s image and capabilities within its membership, one would assume 


that Bethel’s outreach and impact on the economically poor neighborhoods that surround 


the church are impeccable. Yet, in numbers, Bethel’s membership is absent more often 
than not from activities that focus on assisting the poor, and there seems to be a great deal 
of apathy, insensitivity or, in some cases, unwillingness to heighten the Church’s 
involvement in matters pertaining to community development or enhancement. 

At the beginning of the current leadership’s tenure in November 1996, the church 
had already established a community and economic development focus. These included: 1) 
a Community Development Corporation to build affordable homes in conjunction with the 
City of Tallahassee; and 2) A Life Recovery Center, which provides non-residential 
treatment for recovering addicts. However, there was little membership involvement in or 
knowledge of these programs. Apparently, they were primarily the vision of and were 
sustained by the wherewithal of the previous pastor. Only a small number of members 
from the congregation invested their financial or professional resources in support of these 
programs and ministries. Naturally, the question of “why” arose. Recently, several other 
opportunities to become involved in community enhancement became apparent. The 
response of the membership was still reticent. When dealing with the anguish of trying to 
understand how to make a difference in such a situation, this writer was reminded that Dr. 
Martin Luther King, Jr., during the sixties, also noted that the middle-class needed to rise 
up from indifference and bring its full resources—its heart, its mind and its checkbook—to 
aid the less fortunate brother. Numerous black professionals, including clergy, have 
espoused this notion. Some clergy in large urban areas have developed comprehensive 
models for empowering the poor; some smaller churches have initiated plans on various 
levels and, because of the costly nature of implementation, are now advocating partnering 
with other churches to develop larger and more effective programs. In his book, From 


Holy Power to Holy Profits: The Black Church and Community Economic Empowerment, 
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Walter Malone has completed an interesting study of the various models that can be found 
in churches across the United States. Although the activities vary based on local need and 
the wherewithal of the sponsoring churches, it is evident that genuine and generous efforts 
can yield success. 

Bethel currently has several outreach programs directed at empowering the 
economically poor. These programs and ministries include providing 1) affordable housing 
in the community; 2) residential treatment for drug and alcohol offenders; 3) after school 
and summer camp educational enrichment programs and activities for children in pre- 
kindergarten through fifth grade; 4) juvenile prevention programs for middle school and 
high school students; 5) aid to the homeless; 6) food for the elderly; and 7) other 
benevolent provisions on an as needed basis. 

Bethel, a church of approximately fifteen hundred members on the roll, is the 
oldest and considered the most influential Black church in the city of Tallahassee and 
surrounding communities within approximately ninety-mile radius. Therefore, individuals, 
groups, and agencies wanting assistance and needing to address community issues as well 
as special needs of individuals and families frequently seek Bethel AME Church. The 
message that is given to the needy and distressed is “if you need help, go to Bethel.” While 
every effort is made to respond positively to these expectations, only a small percentage of 
the membership participate in assisting the church to meet these needs, whether it is 
financial or in the utilization of time and human services. 

Based on the behavior of the membership, it has been difficult to live up to the 
expectations of the community, even though the potential is greater than the actual 
services provided. Part of the difficulty in improving this situation, is the lack of 


information provided by the membership regarding their financial resources, knowledge, 
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available networks, and willingness to lend time and skills as a part of their stewardship 
commitment. Moreover, it is difficult to carry out the mandates of African Methodism 
and, most importantly, to demonstrate the tenets of Christianity that should be inherent in 
Disciples of Christ. In order to overcome the shortcomings of the present ministry, it was 
necessary to examine the present mindset in search of clues that would provide a basis for 
a change in focus so as to strengthen and expand the membership’s concept of 
stewardship as a forum of worship and outreach. 

As pastor of a “black middle-class” congregation, this writer believes that religious 
institutions, particularly the church, have a responsibility to help empower economically 
poor communities through discipleship and stewardship. Members of such a congregation 
have a moral and spiritual obligation to assist their less fortunate brothers and sisters. This 
writer believes that it is important that the pastor develops and displays leadership skills 
that motivate and stimulate membership participation in empowering the poor by lending 
their financial and human resources. 

These beliefs reflect the basis for this writer’s concern for the Bond community, 
which is in close proximity to Bethel African Methodist Episcopal (AME) Church 
Tallahassee, the charge of the writer. This community is a major focus of current outreach 
ministries at Bethel. Bond, a poor inner city community, was once a stable community 
prior to the Civil Right Movement. It has been largely abandoned by mid-income black 
families who have moved to suburban neighborhoods. Located on the south side of 
Tallahassee, its residents are primarily single parents, primarily female, earning low and 
moderately low incomes. The land use is predominantly residential. The latest 
demographic data indicate that the median household income is $15,938, as compared to 


data from the 2000 Census, which suggests that the median income for a family of four in 
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the city of Tallahassee is $36,571 and in Leon County, $52,962. The Census also reports 
that 24.7% of the city’s population is at the poverty level and below. It is worthy to note 
that the poverty population of Tallahassee is concentrated in two poverty pockets, the 
Bond and French Town communities. In Bond, females constitute 56% of the heads of 
household. Of the residents over 25 years of age, 60% have graduated from high school 
and 14% graduated from college. Note that Tallahassee is the home of a major black 
institution of higher education, Florida A&M University, which was established in 1887. 
Approximately ninety-nine percent (99%) of Bond residents are African American. Among 
persons over the age of sixteen (16), 54% are employed in the labor force. These 
demographics support the studies of 1986, which indicated that two of five black poor 
were residents of census tracts in which one-fifth or more of the non-institutional 
population lived in poverty. 

The need for motivating the members of Bethel to use their financial and 
professional resources in support of programs and ministries that address the quality of life 
in poor communities is apparent. To initiate the process for meeting this need, this writer 
sought answers to the following questions: 1) To what extent has pastoral leadership 
affected the congregation’s motivation to support programs and ministries to poor 
communities? 2) To what degree has or does the pastor’s vision contribute to the attitudes 
and behavior of the church in supporting programs and ministries of economic 
development? 3) What measures can be taken to unleash the potential of the membership 
to increase Bethel’s contributions to the surrounding economically poor communities? 
Most importantly, how can the church encourage its members to exercise its biblical 


exhortation to respond to the “least of these,” as directed in Matthew 25: 40? 
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The answers to these questions are significant to furthering the outreach ministries; 
focusing the current pastor on leadership skills that need to be enhanced and strengthened; 
and developing a plan of action for encouraging, and influencing positive attitudes. The 
writer believes that, ultimately, the implementation of such a plan of action would 
strengthen Bethel’s image as an empowering agent for the community and improve the 


stewardship practices of the membership. 


CHAPTER TWO 


EMPOWERING THE POOR: BIBLICAL, THEOLOGICAL, 
HISTORICAL, AND THEORETICAL WARRANTS 


There is a wide range of biblical and theological warrants that undergird the 
Church’s involvement in outreach ministries. Additionally, churches that espouse the 
tenets of Christ have historically been engaged in community outreach and/or economic 
empowerment. Moreover, theoretical notions about leadership provide additional insight 
into issues that help promote a healthy organization, i. e., one that effectively achieves its 
goals and expected outcomes. This chapter reviews these warrants as a basis for justifying 


the need to affect change, given the current status of the contextual organization. 
Biblical Warrants for Economic Empowerment 


The biblical foundation for a ministry of economic empowerment can be found 
throughout passages of scripture. Acts 1: 6-8 describes the ministry Jesus passed on to his 
disciples. He instructed them to be his witnesses in Jerusalem, Judea, Samaria, and to the 
uttermost parts of the earth. We should notice that, in addition to being advised on what 
to do, Jesus also tells us where he wants us to do the work. This suggests that the Black 
church must go beyond its comfort zone and move outside its walls and go to places 
where the church can witness the liberating and reconciling gospel of Jesus Christ. 
Inherent in this commission to be witnesses is the challenge to leave the security of the 


church’s walls and to go out into the streets of the inner city where, in too many instances, 
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people are living in Saveny: The Black church’s commitment and programs of ministry 
must reflect its understanding of what it means to be the Lord’s witnesses in Jerusalem, 
Judea, Samaria, and the uttermost parts of the earth. An understanding of this mission thus 
prepares the people of the church to develop programs and ministries that will empower 
and address the needs of the poor in under-served communities. 

Matthew 5:11 states “You are the salt of the earth.” The way Jesus images his 
disciples as “the salt of the earth” provides an excellent blueprint for ministry possibilities 
to black middle-class churches in inner city communities. In the ancient near East, salt was 
not used to season food simply in order to enrich the taste. Salt was a preservative that 
prolonged the life of the food and helped to delay, if not avoid, its decay. By using the 
analogy of the church as the “salt of the earth,” Jesus clearly challenged his disciples to 
enrich the quality of life for the people who came into contact with them. The Black 
church, then, meets the challenge of enriching the lives of the poor when it creates a 
ministry to solve the problems of impoverished communities. 

In Luke 16: 19-31, we read the story of the rich man and Lazarus from the 
perspective of the victim. It is one of Luke’s more colorful passages on the need to show 
mercy to the economically less fortunate. Also, it indicates role reversal and a sign of 
God’s judgment against those unwilling to share or show mercy. It places a challenge 
upon black middle-class churches with regard to their stewardship. How we use our 
resources in black middle-class churches to solve the problems of the economically 
disadvantaged that reside outside the church doors bears with it a serious consequence. 
The passage suggests that our attitude and behavior towards the poor will determine with 
whom we will be identified. To those in society who have acquired certain advantages, 


there is a moral obligation and responsibility to help those who are disadvantaged and in 
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poverty. Therefore, by creating ministries of economic empowerment to address the needs 
of the poor, the Black church demonstrates discipleship and stewardship in accordance 


with biblical warrants for mission and outreach. 
Biblical Warrants for Giving 


What does the Bible say about giving? In 2 Corinthians 9: 6-7, the Apostle Paul 
tells us that the more one gives, the more one receives. He, therefore, links generosity 
with spiritual benefits. Paul writes: 

Remember this: Whoever sows sparingly will reap sparingly, and 

whoever sows generously will also reap generously. Each man 

should give what he has decided in his heart to give, not reluctantly 

or under compulsion, for God loves a cheerful giver. 

In this message, Paul is indicating that one’s attitude toward giving determines 
one’s behavior. A person’s generosity toward others is a reflection of one’s attitude. In 
like manner, Luke 21: 14 teaches us a lesson on generous and sacrificial giving by relating 
the story of the poor widow: 

He looked up and saw rich people putting their gifts into the 

treasure; he also saw a poor widow put in two copper coins. He 

said, truly I tell you, this poor widow has put in more than all of 

them; for all of them have contributed out of their abundance, but 

she out of her poverty has put in all she had to live on. 

According to Thomas Nelson, the important thing to consider is that the two coins 
were all the widow possessed. She was definitely destitute; a person who would later 
qualify for support from the church, based on the implied instructions contained in 
1 Timothy 5: 5: “The widow who is really in need and left all alone puts her hope in 
God .. .” Although the widow in Luke 21: 1-4 could not afford it, she gave generously to 


the temple. Jesus praised her faithfulness, even though it was a great sacrifice. In praising 
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the attitude of the widow, Jesus shows the attitude of God by not paying attention to the 
amount, but, as Nelson points out, he pays more attention to her attitude in giving.! 

What seems to be a constant pattern for Jesus in scripture is his preoccupation 
with one’s attitude toward giving, which is again the case in Mark 14: 4-7. 

But some there who said to one another in anger, why was the 

ointment wasted in this way? For this ointment could have been 

sold for more than three hundred denarii and the money given to 

the poor. And they scolded her. But Jesus said, let her alone; why 

do you trouble her? She has performed a good service for you 

always have the poor with you, and you can show your kindness to 

them whenever you wish; but you will not always have me. 

Unlike the disciples, who displayed concern with the waste of the woman’s 
generosity, Jesus displays concern with the attitude of her giving. While the disciples 
viewed the extravagance of her gift as taking food away from the poor, Jesus looked upon 
her gift as an act of worship. This passage brings into question the issue of how one’s use 
of material wealth can be considered a part of worship. What act of worship might we 
give while we have the opportunity? How might we honor the Lord materially? Although 
these are difficult questions to answer, they are critically important questions for 
consideration in the black middle-class church. But again, the scripture provides us with 
insight. In Mark 14: 6, Jesus told his disciples that just as the woman had done hima 
“good work,” they could do good to the poor at any time. In other words, though Jesus is 


not physically among us, we can worship God with the generosity of giving by using our 


resources to help meet the needs of the poor. 


1 Thomas Nelson, What Does the Bible Say About .. . : the Ultimate A to Z Resource (Nashville, 
TN: Thomas Nelson, Inc., 2001), 168. 
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Biblical Warrants on the Church’s Role 


The church is faced with the opportunity daily to do “a good work” for the poor. 
When we give to the poor, we honor the Lord. Therefore, in considering the influence 
attitude has upon behavior, it appears that a change in attitude toward worship may be a 
good place to begin in the black middle-class church, Some questions for later 
consideration are: What kind of understanding do members of the black middle-class 
church have about their worship of God? And, does this understanding, or perhaps 
misunderstanding, relate in any way to giving support to the poor? 

In referring to Christ’s statement, “you have the poor with you always,” Rus 
Walton proposes that Christ did not give the task of caring for the poor to the 
government. He suggests that this task was given to Christ’s sheep, his church. But the 
problem, says Walton, is that the church has not done a very good job in caring for the 
poor. Why has the church failed in this task? In the writer’s opinion, the church in general 
and the black middle-class Black church in particular have become too comfortable with 
the government providing social programs for the community to meet the needs of the 
poor. Consequently, the church for the most part does not consider caring for the poor as 
one of its major obligations. This notion, which seems to dominate the attitude of most 
middle-class Black churches, must be changed and the church must again resume 
responsibility for this work, which is based in scripture. 

Because the generosity of the church is often abused, how can the church 
determine the “deserving poor”? Walton uses the following biblical references as a guide: 
“Not the slothful” (Proverbs 21: 25-26), “Not the sluggard” (Proverbs 10: 4; 24: 30-34; 


19: 15), and “Not the person who can but will not work” (2 Thessalonians 3: 10). Walton 
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firmly states, “Biblical law severely condemns the lazy and the wasteful and the 
irresponsible.” He cautions, however, that the Bible is equally harsh on those who fail to 
help the poor. Using Exodus 22: 22 and Matthew 25: 41-46, he points out that when it 
comes to “the deserving poor (the truly needy), the unfortunate, the widow, the 
abandoned and down-and-out, the church is obligated to provide charity (love) as a part of 
our life work for Christ.” He also suggests that “evangelism is a vital part of the Christ- 
centered task of reclaiming the destitute and helping them reclaim their lives.”? 

Since our task as Christians is to care for the poor, an attitude of essential 
mandate, based on biblical foundations, must be developed in black middle-class churches. 
Recognizing what Christ expects of us enables us to fulfill the task of the church on earth. 
Today, the black middle-class church enjoys a quality lifestyle of financial and material 
wealth. Marvin McMickle states, “. . . it is unconscionable for the fairly secure members 
of black middle-class churches to gather once or twice a week for worship and fellowship 
among themselves and not find effective and creative ways to respond to the socio- 
economic needs that are found just outside their doors.”3 How can middle-class Black 
churches respond to the needs that exist just beyond their doors? McMickle suggests that 
the answer can be found in Luke 16: 20-21: 

... and at this gate lay a poor man named Lazarus covered with 


sores who longed to satisfy his hunger with what fell from the rich 
man’s table, 


For those with much, like the rich man, we must decide how responsible we are for 


the poor. The passage seemingly implies that we are greatly responsible because our 


2 Rus Walton, Biblical Solutions to Contemporary Problems: A Handbook (Brentwood, TN: 
Wolgemuth and Hyatt Publishers, Inc., 1988), 215-216. 


3 Marvin A. McMickle, Preaching to the Black Middle Class: Words of Challenge, Words of 
Hope (Valley Forge, PA: Judson Press, 2000), 57. 
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neglect of the poor has consequences of Godly judgment. Therefore, members of black 
middle-class churches must picture themselves as the rich man, and the “deserving poor” 
in communities around the door as Lazarus. If we fail to respond, like the rich man, to the 
needs of the poor, then we too, in middle-class Black churches must face the judgment of 
God. This passage serves as the challenge to members in black middle-class churches to 
recognize our discipleship and stewardship in the world. The black middle class can no 
longer consider it Christian to neglect the needs of the poor. To neglect the poor is to 
neglect our responsibilities as Christians to serve as the hands, the feet and the eyes of 
Jesus and to demonstrate Jesus’ compassion. Exemplifying an attitude of generosity, 
concern and care for the poor is the task of the church in general and the middle-class 
Black church in particular. Giving to the poor must be looked upon as an act of worship; 
an opportunity to give to God. Therefore, middle-class Black churches must spare no 


expense in carrying out this mandate, proclaimed in scripture. 
Theological Warrants on Economic Empowerment 


A theological warrant for a ministry of empowerment for the economically poor in 
the Black church is found in the doctrine of human beings. Within this doctrine, we are 
taught that to be human is to depend not only on God but also on one another. As human 
beings, we need each other’s help. But in our attempt to help others, we must be careful 
not to play God. We accomplish this effort by first recognizing that the help we give 
anyone is very limited. In other words, it is impossible for us to know exactly what 
another person needs. At best, we can only guess at giving them what help we can with 
the understanding that we are human beings and not God. Therefore, in the Black church’s 


effort to empower the economically poor, it must be understood that the most that can be 
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done, in many cases, is to stand by the poor in their need and provide them with whatever 
assistance is humanly possible. 

The doctrine of the attributes of God also provides an understanding. When we 
understand God’s loving justice, then we are able to lay a foundation for giving the poor 
what they need. Within the doctrine of the attributes of God, justice is usually understood 
to mean the fair and equal treatment of all people. Throughout the Bible, there are vivid 
pictures of God’s justice and mercy in matters pertaining to people who are politically and 
economically poor and oppressed by those who are secure with power and wealth. The 
Black church, like God, must take up the cause of the poor because they lack political and 
economic power. Identifying with the poor and being an advocate for the poor can do this. 
Therefore, the Black church must recognize the political and social forces that place 
people in economic deprivation. By exposing these forces and working to disarm them, 
the church can use its political and economic power to liberate the poor from continued 
oppression. 

The Christian doctrine of providence provides underlying theological 
considerations. This doctrine hinges on God’s presence in people who love enough to risk 
their own comfort and security to be of service to another person. It suggests that, when 
given an opportunity to help others, we are invited to be instruments of God’s providential 
care by our willingness to minister to other people in this way. So, we are taught through 
this doctrine that God has given us an invitation, not to escape, but to deliberately accept 
the suffering of others; the suffering that inevitably comes when we stand with, by, and for 
others who suffer. 

By accepting the invitation not to escape the suffering of the poor, the Black 


church must demonstrate its care through the providence of the God who delivered Israel 
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from bondage and raised Jesus from the dead; the God who is so powerful that evil must 
finally serve his good will for our sake. In other words, the church must believe that 
something good can come out of crime-infested communities, drug and violent streets, and 
economically and politically deprived neighborhoods. If the Black church becomes God’s 
instrument, this action enables the unempowered to live in hope for the future, even when 


present experiences seem to offer no hope. 
Theological Understanding of Giving 


Thomas Jeavons and Rebekah Basinger quote James Hudnut Beumler’s belief of 
“three alternative theological understandings of giving that emerged out of the Protestant 
Reformation. First is Martin Luther’s conception of giving as an act of thanks for God’s 
unmerited grace. Second is John Calvin’s view of the disposition of material resources as 
stewardship over something that is not ultimately of human ownership. Third is the 
Arminian/Wesleyan understanding of human acts of giving as volitional responses to 
divine activity.” Jeavons and Basinger suggest that the Catholic concept of the “social 
mortgage” is added to the three. This concept holds that all of one’s material possessions 
are produced by the efforts of the people; that the entire community is responsible for 
one’s wealth. But they propose that neither concept should take preference over the other, 
because they each contribute to a “holistic” interpretation of the commonality of faith and 
possessions.4 

Lovett H. Weems, Jr. states, “John Wesley was clear on the unity of faith and 


action.” Often called a folk theologian, Wesley wrote: 


4 Thomas H. Jeavons and Rebekah Burch Basinger, Growing Givers’ Hearts, Treating 
Fundraising as Ministry (San Francisco, CA: Jossey-Bass, 2000), 100-101. 
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Christianity is essentially a social religion, and to turn it into a 

solitary religion is indeed to destroy it. 

Wesley’s personal life serves as a testimony to the Christian’s obligation to 
advance the welfare of others and was an inspiration to the early Methodists. He believed 
that money was a good servant, but a bad master. Thus, he chose to use his own money to 
serve others by literally giving away most of his income over the years. Because of his 
concern for the poor, for five consecutive days in the middle of winter, an eighty-plus- 
year-old Wesley walked the streets of London from morning till evening, ankle deep in 
melting snow, raising nearly a thousand dollars “to clothe them that needed it most.” To 
Wesley, poverty was a social concern. He believed that it resulted from a misuse of 
community resources. Wesley’s views about poverty stemmed from his theological 
understanding of God as owner and people as stewards. His position was that 
irresponsible use of resources, especially frivolous spending on luxuries by the rich, was 
the reason for so much poverty. And because he saw considerable deprivation on the 
streets of London, at times he requested government action to relieve the suffering of the 
poor. 

For Wesley, there was no separation of the church from social concerns. He 
believed that to be Christian was to be socially conscious about the needs of the poor. He 
preached that the church cannot become so “heaven minded” that it is “no earthly good.” 
The Gospel compels Christians to strive for spiritual holiness, but it also must strive for 
social holiness. As disciples of Jesus Christ, Wesley believed that the church must use its 
resources to “feed the hungry, clothe the naked” and provide opportunities for the needy 
to rise up out of poverty. Today, Wesley’s “folk theology” of faith and action is still 


relevant for addressing the needs of the poor. From his theology, we have a paradigm for 
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the development of an attitude of social holiness within black middle-class churches and a 
witness to the good work that can be done by the church when it intervenes to lessen the 
problems of the poor. 

Reinhold Niebuhr states, “the moral attitude of dominant and privileged groups are 
characterized by universal deception and hypocrisy” In other words, there is an 
unconscious and conscious identification of their special interest with public view and 
widespread values. Niebuhr suggests, “The most common form of hypocrisy among 
privileged classes is the attitude that their privileges are the just payments with which 
society rewards especially useful or meritorious function.”5 The problem with this type of 
attitude is, when used by privileged classes who possess hereditary advantages, it must be 
proved or assumed that the underprivileged classes would not have the capacity of 
rendering the same service if given the same opportunity. Niebuhr concludes that 
“dominant” classes are always slowest to yield power because of the source of privilege. 
“As long as they hold it, they may dispense and share privilege, enjoying the moral 
pleasure of giving what does not belong to them.” Niebuhr further states that the English 
word “generous” comes from a Latin root, “generousus” which shows that generosity was 
also considered to be a unique virtue of the privileged. It was Thorsten Vebien, according 
to Niebuhr, who cynically interprets the generosities of the privileged as efforts to secure 
the jealousy of others by putting their wealth on display.° According to James Bacik, 
Niebuhr believed that imbalances in economic and political power produce injustices. He 


quotes Niebuhr as saying: 


5 Reinhold Niebuhr, Moral Man and Immoral Society (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
1960), 17. 


6 Ibid., 121, 127. 
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Special privileges make all men dishonest. The poorest conscience 
and the clearest mind are prostituted by the desire to prove them 
morally justified.” 


Bacik stated that it was Niebuhr’s view that “we cannot expect to solve our social 
problems simply by using reason, education and moral persuasion, because self-interest 
and power struggles are inevitably involved in social life.”® Therefore, in order to solve 
our social problems, we must make decisions on social questions based on well thought 
out strategies of which actions and policies will create an end result of good over evil. 
Bacik and Niebuhr reinterpreted various Christian doctrines to support and clarify this 
pragmatic approach. For example, Niebuhr employed the Reformation notion of 
“Justification by faith alone” to show that we must involve ourselves in the search for 
justice even when the present situation is cloudy with despair. Niebuhr’s thought rejected 
simply trusting in God’s power to save our sinful world and us. Instead, he advocated 
relying upon our own power to-solve all human problems by not yielding to the temptation 
to withdraw from public life because moral choices are not clear and good results are not 
assured. Because of this view, Bacik suggested “Niebuhr castigated the great neo- 
orthodox theologian Kari Barth for advocating a theology which leads to a withdrawal 
from the real world of power politics.” Thus, Niebuhr insisted that the traditional 
“theology of the cross can strengthen us to face the tragic dimension of life without falling 
into despair.” The cross of Christ creates a framework of meaning, which enables us to 
work realistically for a better world without expecting perfection. In this regard, Bacik 


states, “Christianity is especially helpful in dealing with social problems because it reveals 


7 James Bacik, Contemporary Theologians (Chicago, IL: The Thomas More Press, 1989), 130. 
8 Thid. 
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to us a God of judgment who condemns injustice, and a God of mercy who frees us to 
work for a better world.” As a model for the pursuit of social justice, Bacik concludes 
that Niebubr advocates a practical strategy rather than simply depending on education and 
social guilt. The essence of that strategy can be found in these words: 

The selfishness of human communities must be regarded as 

inevitability. Where it is inordinate it can be checked only by 

competing assertiveness of interest; and these can be effective only 

if coercive methods are added to moral and rational persuasion. ! 

In his examination of Gustavo Gutierrez’s theology of social justice, Bacik 
advances Gutierrez’s view that the Christian has not shown enough significant 
involvement in the cause of social justice. “He [the Christian] has not perceived clearly 
enough that to know God is to do justice.”!! In other words, Gutierrez believes that there 
is a temptation among Christians to divorce their understanding of the Gospel from the 
practical concerns of everyday life. Gutierrez advances the theory of a “liberating praxis,” 
whereby those who are able would unify and blend their talents and resources to work 
with the poor and oppressed to bring about the formation of a changed world and a 
changed disposition of humanity toward the poor.!2 He suggests that this “liberating 
praxis” must be at the center of the Christian life. 

According to Bacik, Gutierrez’s reinterpretation of the notion of salvation in the 


Bible is the key to the context of his theology. For Gutierrez, “salvation is an inner-world 


power, definitely unleashed by Jesus Christ, which transforms and guides the whole unified 


9 Tbid., 131. 
10 Ibid. 

I! Yoid., 169. 
12 Tid. 
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historical process.”!3 Gutierrez says that salvation has its beginnings in the creation of the 
world by Jesus Christ, who engages human beings into a subordinate relationship and 
entrusts them with the responsibility of helping to bring history to its fulfillment. 

Bacik states that, for Gutierrez and other liberation theologians, the Exodus not 
only makes clear our interpretation of biblical salvation, but it also sheds more light on the 
church’s struggle to create a better world. In the Exodus story, salvation must be seen as a 
permanent historical reality which impacts both the inner life of individuals and the public, 
social, and economic life of the community, as with confronting issues of conflict and 
overcoming social injustices. According to Gutierrez, “the Exodus keeps us from 
spiritualizing” the work of salvation by reducing it to an interior liberation of the soul. In 
other words, the promise of God’s salvation, as expressed in the covenant, touches all 
areas of life, including the physical as well as the social, spiritual, and personal. In 
Gutierrez’s words: This reminds us that the life of charity today cannot be confined to 
giving handouts to poor individuals, but must include the effort to liberate whole groups 
of people from unjust structures and oppressive systems. 

Bacik concludes that the scriptural reinterpretation of the Exodus, suggested by 
Gutierrez, provides a foundation for the “preferential option for the poor.” This means 
that God, the liberator of the oppressed, identifies with the poor not because they are 
better, but because of their sorrows and sufferings. Gutierrez interprets the biblical view of 
material poverty as “a subhuman condition, the fruit of injustice which must be 


overcome.” If this view is to be accepted, the church must develop an attitude of “genuine 


13 Tid. 172. 


14 Tbid., 174. 
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evangelical poverty”; a total dependence on God, which leads to a life of solidarity with 
the poor. The church must empower the poor to participate in their own struggle for 
liberation. They must be taught to become agents of change. According to Bacik, “the 
preferential option for the poor is not a Marxist idea leading to a welfare state, but a 
biblically based notion, which recognizes that the poor have an important part in creating a 
better world.” When the church joins with the poor in the battle against oppressive 
structures, not only is the church helping the needy, but also is enriched by the poor in 
what Gutierrez calls a “two-way evangelism.” 15 

Finally, a church choosing to follow the example of Jesus Christ must take the side 
of the poor. It must be challenged to broaden its understanding of other important 
Christian doctrines. Jesus Christ must be seen not only as our personal savior, but also as 


the “liberating Christ.” 
Historical Warrants for Empowerment 


A basic historical warrant for a ministry of empowerment for the economically 
deprived can be traced back to Africa. In Africa, land was always recognized as belonging 
to the community. This is unlike the capitalist method of individual land ownership. Under 
the tribal community system, everyone had a right to use the land to prevent community 
poverty. A review of African history teaches that the tribal community operated on the 
barter system, exchanging of products and services without the use of money. This 
practice suggests a form of Christian Stewardship that demonstrates a sense of shared 


responsibility for the economic well-being of everyone living in the tribal community. 


15 Thid. 
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Using the traditional African system of economic empowerment, the Black church 
may empower poor communities by setting up a community barter system. Teaching folks 
to help meet the needs of others through the process of exchanging products and services 
seems to be a viable process. Identifying who has the skills and what abilities exist and 
creating ways to share these skills and abilities within the community for the well-being of 
the community may be an approach to empowering the community. 

Another historical warrant stems from the inception of the African Methodist 
Episcopal Church (A.M.E.). Organized in Philadelphia, Pennsylvania in 1787, the A.M.E. 
Church provided for the socio-economic empowerment of black people through the 
creation of self-help programs. Richard Allen, the founder of the A.M.E. Church, 
demonstrated his zeal for economic empowerment by purchasing a blacksmith shop on the 
corner of Sixth and Lombard streets in Philadelphia. This establishment was the first real 
estate owned by black people in the United States. The property is known today as the 
Mother Bethel African Methodist Episcopal Church. 

The A.M.E. Church’s contributions to the socio-economic development of black 
people in the south started with its involvement in the “Underground Railroad,” which 
helped to carry slaves to freedom. Further, when importing African Methodism to Florida 
through the leadership of Charles Pearce, an educated clergy who turned his attention to 
state and local politics, the A.M.E. Church became one of Florida’s premier political 
powers. Shortly after Congress mandated the right to vote for free African Americans in 
early 1867, the A.M.E. church led the way for black voters along with northern and 
southern loyalists to seize control of the Florida government. Incidentally, this was 


accomplished through the efforts of the Republican Party. 
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A telling historical warrant stems from Bethel-Tallahassee’s own tradition for 
empowering the community through socio-economic development programs and 
ministries. Fulfilling the mission of the A.M.E. Church in general, and its own mission in 
particular, Bethel has created programs and ministries that address the problems of the 
poor and disadvantaged. These programs seek to assist low-income families to purchase 
their first home, bridge the digital divide by exposing children from poor neighborhoods to 
computer and after school learning, assist low income and homeless people with substance 
abuse rehabilitation, as well as a myriad of other programs and ministries of economic 


empowerment. 
Theoretical Warrants On Stewardship 


Almost unanimously, studies on congregational giving and stewardship express the 
urgent need for pastors and lay leaders to place emphasis on stewardship as a biblical 
mandate for all Christians. The implication from these findings is that failure to teach the 
giving aspect of Christianity through carefully developed programs of stewardship 
education handicaps the church’s ability to economically empower poor communities, 

T. Mollegen, Jr. has suggested two attitudes toward giving that should be 
cultivated in the church. One is the “Program Oriented” (or Goal-Otiented) Attitude. This 
posture motivates one to give out of a desire to see an identified need met, perhaps the 
purchase of something such as food for the poor, books for the Sunday School or 
computers for the learning lab. According to Mollegen, this type of giving can be called 
“mission-motivated” or possibly “outreach-motivated” giving. It occurs when a person is 
motivated to give to benefit others, demonstrating a behavior grounded in Jesus’ summary 


commandments: ““Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself. . .” (Luke 10: 27). Another 
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stewardship attitude presented by Mollegen is “Giving out of thankfulness and Love for 
God,” or non-program motivated giving. This attitude demonstrates that the person is 
thankful for God’s blessings and wishes to demonstrate his or her thankfulness by giving 
back to God. Here, a person recognizes that everything one has is a gift from God. With 
the acceptance of this attitude, a person will voluntarily relinquish control over what he or 
she has, to be used for God’s purposes. !6 

Giving to support mission can be viewed as being responsive to the second of 
Jesus’ summary commandments. In like-manner, non-program motivated giving out of 
love for God can be viewed as being responsive to the first and greatest of the summary 
commandments: “Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, all thy soul, all thy 
mind, and all thy strength.” (Luke 10: 27) The level of giving required of this 
commandment is total commitment. Therefore, if the attitudes of members in black 
middle-class churches are to become mission motivated or motivated by their love of God, 
this must become the foundation by which pastors teach that Jesus wanted all his followers 
to help people in need. 

According to Eugene Grimm, “stewardship is simply recognizing that all we are 
and all we have is a gift from God. We are entrusted with gifts—to care for these gifts, to 
manage them, and to employ them to serve God in the world.” But he adds that 
stewardship does not happen instinctively. It happens by design. And he believes that, as 
the chief Bible teacher and theologian, the pastor must build the foundation for 


stewardship through the education, grooming and leadership of the local congregation. !7 


16 A. T. Mollegen, Jr., “Three Attitudes Toward Giving,” available from http://members.aol.com/ 
stewardship/3paradms.htm; Internet; accessed 28 April 2003. 


17 Eugene Grimm, Generous People (Nashville, TN: Abingdon Press, 1992), 40-42. 
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The idea that stewardship does not occur spontaneously in the heart of the 
individual is examined in a study conducted by the United Methodist Church Foundation. 
The study determined that the concept of stewardship is not always readily accepted. To 
the contrary, it is one of the most severe problems faced by American Christians. This is 
because the average American, including the Christian, is in a constant struggle against 
advertisers, financial consultants, and others who proclaim that one must accumulate, for 
him or herself, an abundance of material possessions as a means of affirming one’s self- 
worth. Thus, the proclivity toward the use of one’s money and peaseasas: as well as 
one’s talents, time, experiences and other gifts to bolster one’s self-glorification, has 
become an acceptable rule of behavior. 

The study proposes that to alter this behavior, pastors and lay leaders must 
approach stewardship as an element of one’s “spiritual journey.” It suggests that 
stewardship is a product of growth and maturity, and not all people reach this stage in the 
spiritual journey at the same time. Nor can we reach this stage alone. “The pastor has to 
preach it, the teachers have to teach it, the leaders have to lead out and make their gifts 
first, and the congregation has to celebrate it.” Stewardship must be a constant theme that 
is fundamental to all of the other affairs of the church. Through Bible Study, sermons, and 
other kinds of group study, pastors and lay leaders must help members of congregations 
develop in their spiritual journey. They must systematically promote the examples and 
models of the Old and New Testament that demonstrate how we are to respond to and 


manage money and things. 18 


'8 United Methodist Foundation of the Detroit Annual Conference, “The Stewardship Journey,” 
available from http://www.comnet.org/um®2: Internet: accessed 28 April 2003. 
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Establishing the biblical roots of stewardship is an easy charge, as many different 
images and stories about sharing and giving are written throughout the Bible. This is 
especially true in terms of the Bible’s emphasis on the attitude and use of money. 
According to Grimm, the fact that sixteen of Jesus’ approximately thirty-eight parables 
dealt with money and that one of every seven verses in the Gospels of Matthew, Mark, 
Luke and John, deals in some fashion with money is evidence that Jesus understood more 
than we do the preemptive power of money in the life of man.!9 

By returning to the biblical basis of stewardship, one can be led to the 
understanding and appreciation of knowing that stewardship is not secular in nature; that it 
is not the result of someone’s own personal present-day theory. Rather, it is a way of 
living commanded by God and confirmed by God’s son, Jesus.” Pastors and lay leaders 
must be careful not to treat stewardship education as simply a way to raise money. They 
must emphasize that its purpose is to help Christians grow in faith and spiritual maturity 
and is a positive expression to God that one is grateful for one’s blessings.2! 

Kennon L. Callahan writes in Giving and Stewardship in an Effective Church that 
establishing a clear vision of mission is essential to developing a congregation’s disposition 
toward giving. This, he says, is the first principle of giving. He suggests that churches 
must shift the focus from fund raising to a focus on the eternal mission of the church. This 
means that churches have the responsibility of not only preaching, but ais of teaching, 


healing, nurturing, giving, building, and many other responsibilities in the establishment of 


19 Eugene Grimm, Generous People (Nashville, TN: Abingdon Press, 1992), 19. 


20 United Methodist Foundation of the Detroit Annual Conference, “The Stewardship Journey,” 
available from http://www.comnet.org/umf: Internet: accessed 28 April 2003. 


21 Dean R. Hoge, Charles Zech, Patrick McNamara, and Michael J. Donahue, Money Matters: 
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God’s kingdom on earth. Callahan suggests that, if the mission of the Church is 
emphasized and if church initiatives are built around the mission, people will give in 
support of the mission. And he holds that the more the mission is pressed, the more people 
will give. He bases this notion on the premise that most people want to make a difference 
and want the assurance that they are living for a meaningful cause. Therefore, they are 
more willing to give to programs directed at making a difference in other’s lives. Thus, he 
concludes that people do not give generously when the emphasis is on simple fundraising 
to receive enough money for maintenance or to balance the budget. However, they do 
give when it can be shown that the Church is pursuing specific, concrete mission 
objectives. Thomas H. Jeavons and Rebekah Burch Basinger present a similar view. They 
contend that people of faith tend to value and support significant causes; that “they take 
deep satisfaction in being part of something that is larger and greater than themselves.”22 

Stan Toler and Elmer Towns agree. They suggest that when given the opportunity 
to practice the stewardship principles that have been taught them, people will respond 
willingly. Therefore, they suggest that establishing a vital mission and compassion ministry 
encourages vital stewardship. Toler and Towns propose that pastors and other 
stewardship educators challenge Christians by establishing a vision plan, a detailed and 
realistic picture of the future of the local congregation that will prove God with their 
giving. Such a plan calls for the development of an environment of constant giving, born 
out of the realization that Christian giving is the way by which God maintains his kingdom 
on earth and that the congregation wants to play a part in God’s plan.23 


SS 2 
22 Thomas H. Jeavon and Rebekah Burch, Growing Givers’ Hearts, Treating Fundraising as 
Ministry (San Francisco, CA: Jossey-Bass, 2000), 115. 


23 Stan Toler and Elmer Towns, Developing A Giving Church (Kansas City, MO: Beacon Hill 
Press of Kansas City: 1999), 61-62. 
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Kennon Callahan proposes that another principle of giving and stewardship is the 
development in the minds of the people that they are giving to a “winning cause.” This 
winning cause is the mission of God. Through his mission, “people will be helped and lives 
will be changed.” Callahan’s metaphor, “People give to a winning cause, not a sinking 
ship,” also refers to the kind of leadership model that must exist in order to successfully 
pursue God’s mission. He says that congregations with an attitude of a winning cause 
have pastors and key leaders who possess the gifts of growing, developing, advancing, and 
building up the congregation while leaders who communicate the spirit of a sinking ship 
are bent toward complaining, lamenting, scolding, and whining. 

Leaders who reflect the spirit of a winning cause encourage confidence in and 
assurance of the mission. They discern opportunities for individuals and groups to move 
toward innovative possibilities and help them set realistic goals. They push forward in the 
wake of occasional defeat while continuing to demonstrate confidence in God’s mission. 
People with these qualities advance the individual’s faith as well as the faith of the 
congregation and help people devote their individual and corporate lives to the mission of 
God. On the other hand, leaders who reflect the spirit of a sinking ship raise doubts. They 
consistently complain about how things are not going well in the church finances. They 
complain that people are not committed. They create a climate of resignation or perhaps 
anger. This brand of leadership fails to lift up God’s mission and it suppresses a generous 
and giving attitude.24 

Grimm also emphasized the importance of leadership in invoking stewardship. In 


fact, he suggests that leadership is one of the most important considerations in developing 


24 Kennon L. Callahan, Giving and Stewardship in an Effective Church, A Guide Jor Every 
Member (San Francisco, CA: Jossey-Bass, 1992), 9-12. 
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a stewardship environment. Grimm stresses that pastors and lay leaders lead best by 
example. What leaders do has much more of an influence on the congregation than what 
they say. First, Grimm says, they must be personally committed to Jesus Christ and to the 
ministry to which they have been called through the church. Second, they must be faithful 
stewards themselves, committed to giving. Grimm insists that their giving must include 
willingness toward the biblical principles of percentage giving and tithing. He also 
suggests that in order to achieve a spirit of stewardship, leaders must exercise leadership 
dynamics such as being able to discern vision, build consensus, and communicate vision 
effectively.25 These and other leadership traits will be examined in Chapter Three. 

In summary, there is biblical, theological, historical and theoretical justification for 
the middle-class Black church to influence positive attitudes and heighten sensitivity to 
empowering economically poor communities, All indications strengthen the notion that we 
are indeed “our brothers, keepers.” The scripture teaches us that our mission is to go out 
into other communities to do all that we can to preserve and prolong the life of others as 
witnesses for Christ. Moreover, all that we have comes from God and unless we sacrifice 
and seek righteousness in the eyes of God, we are subject to risking our real reward, 
which is in heaven. We have a Christian and a moral obligation to help one another, 
especially those who are less fortunate. Theologically, our understanding of God’s 
providence helps us to understand the goodness of God that is within us and enables us to 
respond to the need and identify with and advocate for the less fortunate. We are an 
instrument of God and must love enough and care enough for others to see God through 


US. 


ee 
25 Eugene Grimm, Generous People (Nashville, TN: Abingdon Press, 1992), 105-109,115, 
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Historically, the need and obligation to help each other and preserve our 
community was established with our forefathers in Africa. Subsequently, the notion of 
“self-empowerment” came to us through Richard Allen and the African Methodist 
Episcopal Church. Bethel’s own legacy as a change agent in the community of Tallahassee 
speaks for itself. It has been done before. It can be done again! The church must build on 
these foundations and further its efforts to empower the economically poor. A guideline 


for moving further with this notion is found in Chapter Three. 


CHAPTER THREE 


GUIDELINES FOR CHURCH LEADERSHIP IN EFFECTING 
CONGREGATIONAL CHANGE TOWARD ECONOMIC EMPOWERMENT 


It has been clearly revealed that Stewardship is not instinctive and that leadership 
plays a crucial role in invoking stewardship as well as facilitating change. The model for 
effecting change as espoused by Jim Herrington, Mike Bonem and James Furr lends itself 
to leadership as a spiritual gift and the pastor as the leading change agent. Thus, it 
coincides with this writer’s thoughts about the importance of leaders as change agents and 


his belief that this model will enable the leadership to reflect the spirit of a winning cause. 
An Eight -Stage Model 


The following eight-stage model for congregational change suggested by Jim 
Herrington, Mike Bonem, and James Furr illustrates four major concepts of pastoral 
leadership contained in the literature review that appears later in this chapter: 1) that 
leadership is a spiritual gift, 2) that effective church change depends on the acceptance and 
commitment of the congregation to a common vision, 3) that church leaders must be led 
by the spirit, and 4) that the pastor’s success in leading change is built upon the assistance 
of other leaders who possess different leadership gifts and styles. The first three stages of 


the suggested change process: (1) making personal preparation, (2) creating urgency, and 
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(3) establishing the Vision Community, are designed to assist the pastor and other key 
leaders in establishing the need and preparing the congregation for change.! 

Acknowledging that congregational leadership must be spiritually based, the first 
stage in Herrington’s change process is the personal preparation of the pastor and other 
key lay leaders by seeking God’s direction through intensive prayer, Bible study and 
meditation. Herrington suggests that personal preparation of God’s chosen leaders is 
illustrated in the Bible through examples such as Moses, who spent considerable time in 
the desert prior to leading the Jews out of Egypt, and Nehemiah’s constant and intensive 
use of prayer before and during the rebuilding of Jerusalem. But he submits that the 
ultimate example of personal preparation is Jesus, who spent more time in personal 
preparation than he did in his recorded ministry. Herrington suggests “personal 
preparation, through spending time with God, allows the pastor to acquire a fresh 
awareness of God’s eternal mission for the church.”2 

Personal preparation also involves self-examination of the pastor’s and key 
leaders’ own motives, abilities and weaknesses. Self-assessment helps them determine the 
direction in which to lead, the kinds of assistance they will need, and the kinds of obstacles 
they may face, Seeking advice and mentoring from the pastor’s peers in the ministry is also 
encouraged during this first stage in the change process. Through them, pastors can 
acknowledge and clarify their own doubts and concerns and their peers and mentors can 


serve as a source of encouragement and challenge.3 The significance of personal 


! Jim Herrington, Mike Bonem, and James F urr, Leading Congregational Change (San 
Francisco, CA: Jossey-Bass, 2000), 29. 


2 Ihid., 30-31. 
3 Ibid., 31-32. 
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preparation, suggests Herrington, is summed up in Paul’s Letter to the Church in Corinth 
(1 Corinthians: 9: 24-25): 

Run in such a way as to get the prize. Everyone who competes in 

the games goes into strict training. They do it to get a crown that 

will not last; but we do it to get a crown that will last forever. 

The second stage in Herrington’s process of change is creating urgency. Creating 
urgency means to bring about a stimulant for change by establishing and clarifying “God’s 
ideal” with the actual state of affairs in the local church. It is what convinces the 
congregation that change is absolutely necessary and that the present practice, program, or 
way of thinking must be called into question. Herrington reminds us that urgency is 
established throughout the Bible, as prophets consistently revealed to the people of Israel 
how much their behavior, conditions, and ways of thinking represented the abandonment 
of God’s plan for them.* He maintains that when sufficient urgency is established, the 
congregation will begin to ask the question the people asked John the Baptist when he was 
calling them to right living: “What do we do then?” (Luke 3: 10) When asked in the 
church, such a question implies that the congregation accepts the need of change. 
Wellington says that urgency is the stimulant that begins the change process. In order to 
keep the process moving, however, the need to emphasize the breech between current 
reality and God’s plan for the church remains constant 5 

Herrington agrees with others who have studied the process of change within the 
church, advocating that the pastor, acting alone, cannot successfully effect change. Rather, 


he or she must call and depend upon assistance from the body of believers, Consequently, 


4 Tbid., 34-36. 
5 Tbid., 41. 
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the third step in his change process is the establishment of what he calls, a vision 
community. The vision community’s focus of attention is on vision, which is structured by 
and limited to the eternal mission of the church. Its role is to assist the pastor in perceiving 
and forming the vision, communicating it to the congregation, and formulating and 
carrying out the concrete measures necessary to achieve the vision. It helps the pastor in 
guiding the church to where God wants it to be. In doing so, however, its members must 
establish a common passion, a sense of oneness, mutual interest and confidence in and 
reliance on each other to sustain them through the change process. The vision community 
should reflect the makeup of the congregation. Ideally, it should consist of staff and key 
lay leaders with contrasting gifts and talents and diversity in age, gender, length of 
membership, and a cross representation of ministries. Like the pastor, members of the 
vision community must engage in personal preparation. They must also recognize the 
sense of urgency and acknowledge the need for change.5 

Herrington is careful to emphasize that the vision community works in concert 
with the pastor. It must not negate the pastor’s role as primary leader. In most cases, the 
pastor would maintain his authority and influence that is his by virtue of his position as the 
head of the local church. However, the pastor may function as a regular member of the 
vision community and relinquish his or her leadership to a layperson. Whatever the nature 
of the relationship between the pastor and vision community, it should be based on the 


policy and pattern of behavior of the local church.7 


ee 
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Discerning the vision and the vision path is the fourth stage of Herrington’s change 
process and should also be led by the senior pastor and the vision community. He defines 
vision as a specific direction in which God is calling a particular congregation to go, and it 
must evolve from the eternal mission of the church. Vision path is a specific step-by-step 
account of how the vision will be accomplished. Herrington proposes that vision, as 
applied to the church, is different from vision in the secular sense. He maintains that just as 
God revealed his will for the people to scriptural leaders such as Moses, Samuel, and Paul, 
God also imbues congregational leaders with the ability to perceive a clear direction for 
the church. 

Herrington proposes that, in order to effect change, vision must possess three 
essential components. It must be “clear, shared, and comipelling.”8 He explains that unless 
vision is capable of being understood, neither leaders nor members will be able to respond 
to it. If vision is not shared, dissension and counter productive behavior will weaken the 
church’s ability to extend vigorous effort in response to it. And, if vision is not compelling, 
it will not inspire the passion and zeal required for the sustained effort and support of the 
congregation. A clear, shared, and compelling vision is a necessary antecedent for change 
because it generates support of the congregation and mobilizes it into action. Herrington 
insists that congregations are becoming less inclined to actively support the pastor simply 
because of his or her position as head of the church, Rather, in order to achieve and 
maintain an enthusiastic following, pastors must possess the ability to perceive vision and 
establish commitment to it from all segments of the congregation.9 Step five, 


Pegs ee 
8 Ibid., 50. 


9 Ibid., 50-52. 
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communicating the vision is a pivotal step in the change process. Up to now, only the 
senior pastor, his or her staff, and the vision community have been involved in the change 
process. Communication has been conducted on a “one-on-one” basis, following carefully 
constructed rules and procedures. Due to the relatively small size and conjoined nature of 
this group, differences in opinion and misinterpretation of plans and other issues have been 
resolved with minimum difficulty. Communicating the vision to the congregation is the 
beginning of a much more complex Process. It involves engaging the congregation in an 
on-going process of listening, understanding, accepting, and committing to the vision. 
Failure to effectively communicate the vision can slow down or even destroy the change 
process.'° Carefully pacing the communication of the vision is also crucial. The pastor and 
the vision community must be conscious of the fact that the congregation has not been 
involved in the intricate process of prayer, self-examination, study and exchange that led 
to the formulation of vision. Therefore, it needs time to understand and embrace it in its 
entirety. Herrington also points out that, because individuals absorb information in 
different ways and at different rates, creativity and frequency of communication are 
critical. 

In communicating the vision, Herrington proposes that pastors and key leaders 
follow the example of Jesus who he describes as “the master communicator.” He writes 
that Jesus’ teachings were unhurried and repetitive by design. Jesus “taught his followers 
with parables and patient expectations, Old Testament prophecies, and actions. He 


repeated his central theme over and over without using the exact same words. Christ knew 


10 Thid., 61- 62. 
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that we would not fully grasp his message immediately upon hearing it and we [pastors 
and lay leaders] should strive to have the same patience and persistence with today’s 
listeners.” !2 

Effective communication of the vision is essential to the change process because it 
generates greater understanding and commitment of the congregation, produces extensive, 
vigorous support of the change process, establishes a formal procedure for examining 
programs and ministries by connecting them to the vision, provides the pertinent 
information the congregation needs to relieve its fears of and resistance to change, and 
assists members in recognizing the role they play in the church’s future. 

The sixth step in Herrington’s change process is empowering change leaders. This 
step is especially challenging because it involves the act of offering leadership roles and 
assignments to committed members of the congregation other than the senior pastor and a 
small number of lay leaders, and eliminating the barriers that might prevent new leaders 
from carrying out their functions. Herrington reasons that the pastor and a small group of 
leaders cannot successfully do a significant change of an enduring congregation. Rather, it 
requires a wide variety of trusted congregational members who meld the spiritual gifts that 
God has given them to accomplish the vision of the church. Unlike corporations, 
Herrington suggests that churches do not routinely seek to identify, train, mentor, and 
maintain a sufficient reservoir of leaders to carry out the work of the congregation. He 
advises that churches should routinely foster the growth of leadership through teaching 


and training. Then, they should grant leaders sufficient, official authority to carry out the 
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function(s) for which they exist.!4 Such an arrangement requires the formulation of a 
climate that allows individual leaders the freedom to make decisions and to freely 
introduce and try out new procedures, policies, schedules, and other preparatory activities 
necessary for the implementation of vision. Herrington refers to this as creating a 
““‘permission-giving culture” within the church. '5 

The seventh stage of the change process, implementation, involves the 
performance of multiple predetermined, strategic procedures and initiatives that are 
specifically designed to accomplish God’s vision for the church. Implementation is directly 
related to the vision path and is accomplished by the priorities established by the vision 
community. Once again, the assignment of implementation responsibilities must be 
carefully matched with the spiritual gifts, interests, and skills of individuals designated to 
carry out the plan. Implementation, like stages two and five—maintaining a sense of 
urgency, and communicating the vision—is interminable. While specific programs and 
efforts will be altered and new ones started, Herrington urges that the church should 
always be in a state of engaging in new creative attempts to accomplish its vision.16 

The eighth and final step in Herrington’s change process is the establishment of 
momentum and alignment. Alignment occurs “when the majority of the people, ministries, 
and structures of the church are functioning out of a clear understanding and commitment 
to the vision.” This stage is also characterized by a common feeling of elation and 


assurance that the church is following the direction that God has designed for it,}7 


14 Tbid., 70-71. 
15 Thid., 75. 
16 Tbid., 78, 83. 


17 Thid., 85. 
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Although maintaining momentum and alignment of the congregation is the last step in 
Wellington’s change process, he emphasizes that it is not the end of the process, Rather, it 
represents the continuous work that a congregation is called upon to perform to carry out 


God’s vision and respond to the needs of a changing world.!8 
The Role of Leadership in Effecting Congregational Change 


As evidenced in Chapter Two, the need for believers to care for the poor is a 
constant theme in Scripture. In Acts 4: 34; Paul clearly defines what the attitude of the 
early church should be in responding to the needs of others. Paul writes: 

There were no needy persons among them. For from time to time 

those who owned land or houses sold them, brought the money 


from the sales, and put it at the apostle’s feet, and it was distributed 
to anyone as he had need. 


While God is not calling today’s Christians to sell all their possessions and give the 
money to the poor, there is no doubt that he expects us to share our possessions (time, 
talent, and treasure) to help the needy and to provide opportunities for them to improve 
their conditions. Deuteronomy 15:11 tells us “there will always be poor in the land.” 
Therefore, it seems logical that the church’s Tesponse in attending to the needs of the poor 
is valid for all times and should be one of its prominent and perpetual functions. 
Congregations should continually ask themselves, “Who are the poor in the community?” 
And, “How can we reach and help them?” But recent research reveals that this is not 


happening in many of today’s churches. Giving in the church to support programs for 
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social and economic reform has reached a thirty-one year low.!9 This current state of 
affairs is clearly alien to God’s will for the church. How can this trend be reversed and 
replaced with a giving and helpful church environment? 

Alan Nelson and Gene Appel write in, How to Change your Church Without 
Killing It, that when something is or is not happening in the church the way God intends 
it, leadership is the place to look for the source of the problem. They compare leadership 
in the church with the life-giving qualities of a car battery. If the battery is weak or dead, 
the car cannot perform to its greatest capacity. Likewise, while leadership is not the only 
function necessary for the healthy functioning of the church, Nelson and Appel insists, “it 
is by far, the most important in an effective improvement [change] process, ”20 

Nelson and Appel define leaders as “people who help create, manage and develop 
change within groups.” The operative word is change. With this definition in mind, a 
literature review was conducted with the following two questions also in mind: (1) what is 
the pastor’s role in leading change in the church? and (2) what is the process for effecting 
congregational change? The review of literature revealed consensus on four major 
elements of church leadership and change, 1) that unlike general leadership, leadership in 
the church is’a spiritual gift and should be exercised accordingly, 2) that successful 
leadership in the church must be based on scriptural principles and biblical models, 3) that 
change within the church can only be accomplished when the leaders and all components 


of the congregation recognize, accept and become committed to God’s will (vision) for it, 


19 Christian Century Foundation, “Churches Lag on Giving to Benevolence Funds” (Empty 
Tomb, Inc. Research: January 31, 2001), 1; available from www. findarticles.com/cf_o/m; Internet; 
accessed 24 March 2003. 
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and 4) that while the pastor must lead the congregation toward spiritual readiness and 
recognition of God’s vision for the church, acting alone, the pastor, cannot bring about 
change. Shared congregational leadership is necessary to effect significant and lasting 


congregational change. 
The Spiritual Basis of Pastoral Leadership 


Henry and Richard Blackaby suggest that to be successful in leading change, the 
pastor must first recognize and adhere to those principles of leadership that do not apply 
to the secular leader. First, pastors or spiritual leaders must operate under the firm belief 
that God directs them to “move people from where they are to where God wants them to 
be.” To accomplish this responsibility, they must recognize and understand God’s vision 
for the church. Then, with conscious effort, they must “move their followers from 
following their own agendas to pursuing God’s purposes.”?! Second, unlike secular 
leaders, pastors cannot function under the assumption that they are in control, because 
they rely solely upon the direction of the Holy Spirit. They must recognize that they work 
in a contradictory mode in that “God calls them to do something that, in fact, only God 
can do.” Therefore, they cannot bring about spiritual transformation within the 
congregation. Only the Holy Spirit can do this. Thus, they must operate under the posture 
that they are mere conduits through which the Holy Spirit effects spiritual change.2? Third, 


pastors are not placed in their positions by the people (congregation). They are appointed 


21 Henry Blackaby and Richard Blackaby, “What is Spiritual Leadership?” Christianity Today 
International Leadership Journal (Winter 2003): 3-6. Taken from Henry and Richard Blackaby, Spiritual 
Leadership (Nashville, TN: Broadman and Holman, 2001) available from http://christianitytoday.com.; 
Internet; accessed 22 March 2003. 
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by God. Therefore, they are accountable to God. And they should not consider themselves 
to have successfully carried out God’s charge to them as leaders until they have moved the 
people to God’s will.23 Fourth, pastors must operate from God’s agenda and not their 
own. Often, they mistakenly assume that their position entitles them to establish what 
should be done. Thus, they pray and ask God’s blessings and support of their plans. 
Blackaby and Blackaby maintain that this assumption is the overlying impediment to 
effective pastoral leadership. They submit that sound pastoral leadership requires the 
pastor to seek God’s will first, and then mobilize the people to follow it.24 

Robert L. Domokos further emphasizes the spiritual nature of pastoral leadership 
by qualifying the personal attributes the pastor must possess. He suggests that although 
skill and experience are required, effective pastoral leadership depends on the extent to 
which the pastor is “Spirit-filled” and “Spirit-led.” He writes that the spiritual life of the 
local church is intensely affected by the spiritual life of the pastor. The statement, 
“Everything rises and falls on leadership,” is particularly applicable to the spiritual life of 
the church. Consequently, according to Domokos, the pastor, as leader, must model the 
character of Christ, and his or her ministry must focus on Christ’s person and Christ’s 
work. His or her leadership must be distinguished by love, compassion, constraint, and 
humility. He or she must provide “spiritual organization, and spiritual drawing power in 
the church.” Domokos offers Acts 20:28 as a scriptural guide for pastors. “Take heed, 


therefore, unto yourselves, and to all the flock over which the Holy Ghost hath made you 


23 Thid., 2. 
24 Tid. 
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overseers, to feed the church of God, which he hath purchased with his own blood.” But 
Domokos adds that pastor’s cannot “take heed” of others until they “first take heed” of 
themselves. In other words, the pastor’s ability to lead others spiritually is directly related 
to his or her own spiritual comprehension and the extent to which he or she puts it into 
practice.?6 

Further, Domokos insists that the pastor must exercise authoritative leadership. He 
cautions, however, that being authoritative does not equate with being autocratic. But 
unless a pastor has a clear understanding of what he or she is doing and where and why he 
or she is going, it is difficult to attract a sustained following of rational people. He cites 
Romans 12: 8 to illustrate his position that leadership is one of the spiritual gifts and 
pastors must be industrious and persistent in executing it: “. . . if it is leadership, let him 
govern diligently. . . .” But like Blackaby and Blackaby, Domokos emphasizes that while 
pastors must exercise authoritative leadership over their churches, they must not forget 
that it is Jesus Christ who exercises authority over them.27 

Lastly, Domokos writes that while pastors must lead with authority, they must 
realize that their leadership is also sacrificial. Because they work closely with people of 
different personalities and dispositions under a multitude of conditions, pastors are called 
upon to be more perceptive and responsive to the individual and collective needs of the 
people. The nature of their leadership requires them to be more charitable and forbearing 


than secular leaders.28 


26 Tbid, 
27 Ibid. 
28 Ibid. 
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Effective Leadership Principles 


Studies on pastoral leadership generally conclude that pastors bear the primary 
responsibility of identifying the need for and motivating change necessary to move the 
congregation from where it is to where God wants it to be. (such as those by Christian 
Century, Blackaby, Domokos, Krejcir, and Nelson and Appel). 

However, Nelson and Appel suggest that there is a dearth of effective pastoral 
leadership in today’s churches. Their position is that the average pastor is adept at 
teaching, preaching and nurturing, but not leading. They further assert that while many 
pastors may be gifted as managers, leaders are needed to create and perpetuate change.*9 
Nelson and Appel’s position can be better understood by considering the distinction 
between managing and leading by Peter Coutts, which focuses on secular organization, 
but has great promise for religious organizations also. Coutts maintains that since the 
difference between the principles of management and leadership is not always understood 
in the broader society, it is not expected to be understood in the life of the church where 
principles of leadership must also be applied. The following paired contrasts of the 
characteristics of manager and leader, quoted by Coutts, were taken from Learning to 
Lead: A Workbook on Becoming a Leader, by Warren Bennis: 

The manager administers; the leader innovates. 

The manager maintains; the leader develops. 

The manager accepts reality; the leader investigates it. 

The manager focuses on systems and structures; the leader focuses on people. 
The manager relies on control; the leader inspires trust. 


The manager has a short-range view; the leader has a long- range perspective. 
The manager asks how and when; the leader asks what and why. 


29 Alan Nelson, and Gene Appel, How fo Change Your Church (Without Killing It) (Nashville, 
TN: W. Publishing Group, 2000), 45, 101. 
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The manager has his or her eye on the bottom line; the leader has his or her eye on the 
horizon. 

The manager imitates; the leader originates. 

The manager accepts the status quo; the leader challenges it. 

According to Bennis, to manage means to conduct, to accomplish or to have 
charge of a responsibility, while leadership means to originate, to motivate, and to 
influence the direction of an idea, or course of action. Given the differences between 
Management and leadership, as determined by Bennis, Coutts suggests that pastors 
seeking change in the life of a congregation should be prompted to ask themselves 
questions such as: “Are we being responsive to our community?” “What does our faith 
call us to be?” “Are we living these qualities out here?” “What do we want our legacy to 
be to those who follow us?”3° But Nelson and Appel insist, however, that not all pastors 
have the wide range of gifts and abilities required to lead the change that such questions 
would generate. Therefore, they “are apt to either avoid change efforts, feel intimidated by 
lay leaders who promote change initiatives, or bungle improvement projects because they 
do not understand the leadership process.” They further insist that when pastors who are 
not equipped to understand and implement leadership principles lead congregations, they 
promote “status quo” ministry or inconsequential change that falls short of radical or 
substantial transformation.3! 

Richard Krejcir also ascribes to the view that many pastors are not naturally 


equipped or adequately prepared for leadership. However, he proposes that leadership 


skills can be learned. Moreover, he supports the position advocated in other studies that 


39 Peter Coutts, Leadership vs. Management, PCC (Presbyterian Church in Canada Leadership 
Site available from http://www.presbyterian.ca; Internet; accessed 20 September 2002. 
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leadership responsibilities can and should be shared with “. . . other godly and capable 
people . . .” In fact, Krejeir suggests that pastors should carefully evaluate their own 
abilities and gifts and the abilities and gifts of other church leaders and members. Then, 
they should work within their own gifts and allow other church leaders to operate within 
theirs. He concludes, “Ministry must be shared through training and encouraging primary 
leaders, who, in turn, train and encourage secondary leaders, and so forth.”22 

Bill Hybels agrees with Krejcir’s view of shared congregational leadership. He 
notes that the challenges of leadership require many different approaches. Accordingly, he 
identified ten manifestations of the leadership gift he has observed, as needed and 
performed in the church. These categories of leadership gifts correlate with Bennis’ 
portrayal of the leader, as contrasted with the manager—that the leader must be adept at 
innovating, developing, investigating, attracting a following, inspiring trust, and discerning 
future needs. Hybels emphasizes, however, that one person will not possess all of these 
manifestations of leadership. Therefore, he proposes the building of teams consisting of 
leaders with various leadership gifts. Like Krejcir, Hybels maintains that the pastor must 
identify his or her own leadership gifts and those of his staff and key lay leaders and work 
within them.33 

One kind of church leader Hybels has identified is the visionary leader. He writes 
that the visionary leader has a clear vision of what needs to be achieved and is capable of 


exercising prolonged and labored effort to achieve the vision. Visionaries are not reluctant 


32 Richard Krejeir, A Primer on How to Lead and Manage the Church, (into The Word 
Ministries); available from http://Christianity.com; Internet; accessed 26 March 2003. 
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to seek the assistance of others and will do what is necessary to keep the vision before the 
people. Visionary leaders are “future-oriented, usually idealistic, and full of faith to believe 
that the vision can and will be actualized if the dream is talked about and cast often 
enough.” Hybels says that it is difficult to dissuade visionary leaders. To the contrary, they 
seem to become invigorated when discouraged. Visionaries may not have leadership 
qualities such as being able to marshal talent to organize and direct an effort, but they bear 
the vision, share the vision and God gives them the “faith, the power, the people, the 
resources” to pursue the vision in spite of obstacles.34 

Hybels writes that churches also benefit by the presence of directional leaders. The 
directional leader has the “God-given” ability to make critical choices when the 
congregation faces a serious crossroad. “Is it time for a wholesale change or should we 
stay the course? Do we focus on growth or consolidation? Should we start new ministries 
or deepen and improve existing ones?” Hybels identifies such questions as examples of 
directional concerns and suggests that they can slow down or inactivate a congregation. 
However, a directional leader has the ability to weigh the choices that are presented, He or 
she can assess the values, mission, strengths, weaknesses, resources, personnel and 
openness to change of the congregation, then with remarkable wisdom, point that 
organization in the right direction. Directional leaders are extremely important, Hybels 
declares, because at such critical times, a “wrong move” can destroy a congregation.35 He 
uses the biblical example of Rehoboam to illustrate how important it is for the leader to be 


able to gauge the mood of the congregation. 


34 Ibid. 
35 Ibid. 
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Shortly after Solomon’s death, his son Rehoboam became king. His 
first critical intersection came almost immediately: a representative 
group of the people asked for their workloads to be reduced. 
Solomon had worked people to the point of despair. Rehoboam had 
to make a directional call. The older counselors said, “You’d better 
ease up on them.” The younger counselors said, “Just load them 
up.” He made the wrong call at that intersection, and it wrecked the 


kingdom.36 
The strategic leader has the “God-given” ability to identify the essential procedures 


needed to achieve the church’s vision. Hybels theorizes that people are more likely to be 
inspired to buy into the vision if they can be shown that it is achievable. The strategic 
leader can establish consensus among the different units of the congregation and focus 
their attention on the steps necessary to achieve the vision.37 

While Hybels recognizes the differences between leadership and management, he 
suggests that the ability to manage is one of the leadership gifts. Some individuals have the 
ability to mobilize, coordinate and regulate the conduct or operation of human and 
physical eootreek procedures and processes necessary to accomplish the vision. These 
individuals are managing leaders. According to Hybels, although they may not achieve as 
much recognition as the visionary or directional leader, they are essential for day-to-day 
operations. They are needed to get the congregation where it wants to go, Hybels offers 
Old Testament examples of Joseph and Nehemiah as managing leaders.38 

Churches need motivational leaders also. They have the “God-given” ability to cast 
enlivening or exalting influence on members of the congregation that allows it to be 


continually inspired ‘and excited about the vision. Hybels says that the motivational leader 


36 Ibid. 
37 Thid. 
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can recognize individual needs. For instance, they can sense who needs “public 
recognition, an encouraging word, or a day off.” He further explains that motivational 
leaders are aware of and respond to human weaknesses. They know that workers “get 
tired, lose focus, and experience mission drift.” But when these weaknesses come to bear 
on the human spirit, motivational leaders know how to encourage and elevate the outlook 
and disposition of the worker. Jesus was a constant motivator of the disciples.39 

Then there are shepherding leaders who have the special gift to love, nourish, and 
support their followers. Their care and concern cultivates kindly feelings and favor in the 
hearts of those they lead, which helps the church to achieve the vision it sets. Hybels 
describes the early leadership of David (Samuel 2: 23) as shepherding leadership. 

He [David] drew together the lonely and disaffected, then 

shepherded them deeply and lovingly. One night, he happened to 

mention that he was thirsty, but his troops were surrounded by the 

enemy. Three members of his team risked their lives to sneak 

behind enemy lines to bring David a jar of water. When they gave 

him the water, he was so moved by their expression of love that he 

poured it out as a worship offering.‘ 

Hybels suggests that while many people are attracted to all of the possibilities 
projected by the visionary leader, many others are drawn to the love and support that they 
receive from the shepherding leader, and will “joyfully pursue almost any kingdom 
purpose” he or she proposes.‘! Hybels’ team building leader has the “God-given” gift to 
bring people of different abilities and temperaments together to work in harmony toward 


achieving a common vision, Team building leaders can match individuals with the jobs or 


responsibilities that suit his or her special abilities or interests, trusting that each person 


39 Thid. 
40 Thid., 5. 
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will pursue his or her specific responsibility while allowing others the freedom to pursue 
their part of the vision. According to Hybels, team-building leaders may not consider it 
necessary to nurture or manage. They operate under the premise that as long as “the right 
people are in the right slots doing the right things for the right reasons, they’ll get the 
work done without the leader looking over their shoulders.”“2 

Another kind of leadership that is needed in the church is entrepreneurial 
leadership. The entrepreneurial leader is inspired by a challenge. He or she enjoys taking 
risks and is motivated to pursue visions that others deem unachievable. They perform their 
best when leading “start-up” programs or projects. However, once a project has been 
launched, they show no interest in its operation. Rather, they move on to another 
challenge. Hybels describes the apostle Paul as an entrepreneurial leader. Paul wanted to 
establish churches, but let others operate them so that he could move on to his next 
pioneering effort.43 

Re-engineering leaders are important because they have the “God-given” ability to 
give new life or vigor to a declining vision or congregation. They establish what the 
original purpose and needs were and, upon analyzing and assessing existing circumstances, 
decide what needs to be done. But like entrepreneurial leaders, re-engineering leaders are 
not interested in conducting, managing, or directing what has been re-crafted. They look 
for new programs or projects to repair or revive.44 

The final category of church leaders suggested by Hybels is the bridge building 


leader. The bridge-building leader has the “God-given” ability to bring the different 


42 Thid. 
43 Ibid. 
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elements of the congregation with their varying interests and goals together to pursue a 
common vision. They are proficient in acquiring the good will and confidence of different 
groups while supporting each group’s separate interests, They attempt to connect 
individual group interest and guide groups through the process of concentrating their 
efforts on producing the same results.45 Hybels’ conclusion regarding pastoral leadership | 
is that many leadership gifts and styles must be used to lead God’s people toward change. 
One person will not manifest all of these gifts. Therefore, pastors must be able to 
recognize their individual “God-given” leadership gifts and styles, lead according to the 
way God has gifted them, and select other church leaders to assist according to the way 
God has gifted them. 

One other category of leaders, not mentioned by Hybels, should be given 
consideration when analyzing pastoral leadership: the thought leader. Kevin A. Miller 
suggests that the thought leader is important because he or si transforms the mindset of 
the congregation without posing a specific agenda. The thought leader leads the people in 
a Christ ward direction through preaching and teaching, Thought leaders can be compared 
to the apostles in Acts 6: 1-4, who left the administrative needs of the early church to 
carefully selected leaders while they gave their “attention to prayer and the ministry of the 
word.” Krejcir refers to the thought leader as the Preacher/Teacher, and proclaims that 
this really is the pastor’s major role, while other leadership roles can be delegated. 

Jim Herrington, Mike Bonem, and James Furr express a similar view in proposing 


that pastors must take the lead in assisting the congregation in renewing and maintaining 


45 bid. 
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spiritual and relational vitality. Spiritual vitality means that the people possess a profound 
feeling of “the presence of God” and his love in their individual and congregational life. 
Relational vitality describes the people’s unqualified love for others. The Scriptural basis 
for spiritual and relational vitality is expressed in Matthew 22: 37-40, where Jesus gives 
instruction to “. . . Love the Lord your God with all your heart, and with all your soul, 
and with all your mind. This is the first and greatest commandment. And the second is like 
it; Love your neighbor as yourself. All the law and the prophets hang on these two 
commandments,” Herrington proposes that the acceptance of Jesus’ commandments to 
love God and love one’s neighbor is the essential force that gives the life-giving power to 
Christians that allows them to pursue God’s vision for their lives. It is only when the 
congregation shares this corporate state of mind, or what Miller refers to as mind set, that 
substantial change can be generated. Through worship, prayer, and teaching, and through 
the fostering of a spirit of grace, unity and community, the pastor invokes the spiritual and 
relational vitality of the congregation that prepares it to pursue corporate change efforts.47 
This literature review has clearly demonstrated that the God-Given leadership gifts 
of the pastor are important to the change process. Secondarily, however, there are many 
gifts needed to promote substantial transformation. Therefore, the skill set should be 
shared with other leaders throughout the church. Effecting change could be a dynamic 
team building process and, as pointed out by Bill Hybels, the right person in the right 
position doing the right thing for the right purpose at the time needed could be a powerful 
change agent. These findings have great implications for the writer’s attempt to outline a 


plan of strategies to be utilized to effect change. 


47 Jim Herrington, Mike Bonen, and James Furr, Leading Congregational Change (San 
Francisco, CA: Jossey-Bass, 2000), 16-27. 
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Meanwhile, Chapter Four provides a look at models and the basis for models that 


have been used to engage in economic empowerment in the black community. 


CHAPTER FOUR 


MODELS OF MINISTRIES ENGAGED IN ECONOMIC EMPOWERMENT 


Throughout the history of America, men of organized religious communities have 
grappled with the need for economic empowerment in the black community. 
Consequently, they have passed on theoretical thinking that still remains with us and can 
be observed in pockets of the black community, even though they are differing views. 
This, however, gives credence to the fact that the black community is not monolithic in its 
views about economic empowerment and that there are a number of approaches. There is 


no evidence as to which approach may be more successful than others. 
Basic Black Religious Community Models 


History records that Richard Allen, the founder of the African Methodist Episcopal 
Church brought, for the first time in American history, a church built on sociological 
grounds to promote brotherhood and equality along racial lines. It was his interpretation 
of the second great commandment, “Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself”! Embedded 
in Allen’s bold move to establish the African Methodist Episcopal Church was the need to 
create a ministry that caters to the spiritual, social and economic concerns of African 


American people. Thus, beginning with the need for social and religious equality and 


! Peter J. Paris, The Social Teaching of the Black Churches (Philadelphia, PA: Fortress Press, 
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imposing the thrust for self-help, economic empowerment has been a focus of the African 
Methodist Episcopal Church for more than two hundred years. 

According to Walter Malone, Jr., the development of economic empowerment 
programs should be the answer to what we will do with the resources we control in order 
to contribute to the empowerment of the communities we serve. 

Black churches have not been lacking vision, but they may be lacking models to 
help provide structure and relief for planning purposes and the relatedness of their vision 
to the spirit of the Black community. Among many, Malone, Jr. discusses three schools of 
thought utilized by three outstanding religious leaders that provide bases for model 
ministries, They include: 

1. Give of yourself to self-development—Separatism. 

MALCOLM X advocated patronizing your own business, thereby 
circulating your own money in your own community. He believed that 
economic empowerment was intrinsically related to the overall freedom of 
Black people. Key to this goal was the acquisition of land. 

2. Self-Development and Self-reliance—Capitalism 

The Reverend Joseph Jackson believed that all efforts toward economic and 
social justice must lead to the idea of community. Joseph Jackson advocated 
that the task of the Christian is to make society the beloved community of 
God. Unlike MALCOLM, he believed in the good of America. Further, he 
believed that blacks could not afford to continue to focus on what Whites 
are not doing for blacks. Rather, blacks should focus on examining their 
efforts and making full use of their resources. Blacks should become 


producers and profit makers, not primary consumers and protestors. 
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3. Democratic Socialist 
Dr. Martin Luther King, Jr., a social prophet, grounded his mission for 
economic empowerment in a vision he called “beloved community.” He 
advocated radical economic reform at the individual level and societal level. 
Thus, he believed that (1) individually, we should see our financial 
responsibility as a sacred responsibility and (2) the government and other 
social institutions should correct the problems of unemployment, 
underemployment and job discrimination. He placed strong emphasis on the 
government and their social institution’s role in making these corrections, 
rather than the transformation of the black perspective about self- 
development.” 

Peter J. Paris notes that it was generally agreed among Black churches that the 
economic standing of the race was directly proportioned to the level of educational and 
moral development. So, improvement in the latter would result in improvement in the 
former. Although black economic enterprising began with the beginning of the Black 
church, it has only recently become a high priority. This may or may not be an offspring of 
the mild emphasis on minority enterprises by the local, state and federal government due 
to affirmative action programs. It may be an offspring of the exposure of blacks to the 
corporate culture, thus raising their expectations. The direct cause has not been studied. 


However, the consciousness of the Black church as a respondent to the needs of the 


? Walter Malone, Jr., From Holy Power to Holy Profits. The Black Church and Community 
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people it serves evolves from its Christian mandate as well as its legacy grounded in its 
history.3 

Twenty-first century churches are experiencing a new wave of spiritualism and a 
fast approaching toddler mind set of “what’s in it for me?” There are also many distracting 
societal issues, some of which are major, that are giving a rationale for individuals as well 
as churches to rethink and assess their needs for traditionalism. Many churches are finding 
that their congregations are more diverse than mono-denominational in their religious 
beliefs and spirituality. Thus, some are struggling to continue tradition, some are catering 
to the diversity through creative means, and some find themselves drowning in a stormy 
sea. 

Carlyle Stewart, III speaks to these circumstances indicating that in order for 
churches to progress, they must develop programs that meet the needs of their members 
and the larger community they serve. Further, the programs need not be biblical or 
spiritual in the traditional sense, but they should offer people positive opportunities to 
transform their existential situation. “What can be more spiritual than helping cultivate a 
means for feeding themselves through employment. By developing creative programs 
which speak to a variety of human needs, the church re-establishes itself as a spiritual 
center of the community it serves.”4 

Most middle-class churches are located in communities where the need for a 
helping hand is the greatest. It would be unconscionable for the members who consider 


themselves socio-economically secure not to find creative and effective ways to respond to 


3 Peter J. Paris, The Social Teaching of the Black Churches (Philadelphia, PA: Fortress Press, 
1985), 69-70. 
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the socio-economic needs that are prevalent around their churches. McMickle likened 
these members to the words of the Prophet Amos in Amos 6, condemning the leisure class 
of his nation, Israel, for living in luxury and yet not being grieved over the ruin of Joseph 
and overlooking or showing no interest in the plight of the disadvantaged. He, Amos, 
contended that the consequence would be that of Israel suffering at the hands of the 
Assyrians and later the Babylonians.5 

It is generally accepted among the leaders of Black churches that the middle-class 
Black church must challenge its congregations to seize the vision of service. Some years 
ago as blacks were coming into their own economically, little thought was being given to 
the blight that was being created. The focus of mission became that of service to those in 
need abroad. With the help of the Martin Luther King, Jr. era, the government (federal, 
state and local) began servicing the needs of the poor. However, a few churches with 
enlightened leadership seized a vision and utilized governmental programs as a way of 
getting involved in servicing the needs of the poor. 

Carlyle Stewart asserts that mainline denominations in predominantly black-urban 
communities have not grown because they have failed to develop outreach, which 
addresses the real needs of the community residents. Further, it is important to develop 
and maintain a balance between in-reach and outreach. The success of the church in these 


matters is based on how effectively the church can demonstrate love, truth and justice.‘ 


5 Marvin A. MeMickle, Preaching to the Black Middle Class: Words of Challenge, Words of 
Hope (Valley Forge, PA: Judson Press, 2000), 58. 
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Woven throughout these models is the sense that assisting the less fortunate 
coincides with helping “self,” individually and collectively. Moreover, there are spiritual 


and moral obligations that support these attitudes. 
The Contextual Model 


Bethel AME Church of Tallahassee has responded to these obligations in a fashion, 
especially during the past decade. The reason for doing so may have resulted from a 
benevolent more than an empowering attitude. 

Bethel is a worship, study and community complex located on the South Side of 
Tallahassee on the edge of the Bond Community, which is under-developed and houses 
residents who have been labeled as under-employed, undereducated and have been 
strapped in a hopeless situation for a number of generations, It once was a thriving 
community in the forties and early fifties with its own restaurants, grocery stores, beauty 
and barbershops. But it has been stripped of its identity and wherewithal for progress with 
the onset of integration. 

Bethel is composed of a membership of approximately 1500 people. According to 
a recent sample survey, the median age group is 50-54, the median level of education is 
15-16 years, and the median number of years of membership is 18.69. See Table 1 in the 
Appendix. A sample of the membership reports that they attend church on the average of 
three Sundays per month and the median income group is $36,000 - $45,000. 
Additionally, one-half of the adults are married. (See Table A in the Appendix). Because 
Tallahassee is in a college town, a large number of students attend. However, many do not 


officially become affiliated with the church. 
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Bethel’s pastor, who is in his twentieth year of service in the ministry, is now in his 
fourth charge, where he has been for seven years. He brings to this charge a variety of 
experiences, but most importantly for this discussion, a sense of duty and compassion for 
outreach ministry. He was nurtured in the home of an African Methodist Episcopal 
minister and experienced all of the idiosyncrasies that accompany such an experiences. The 
Christian and spiritual teachings of this home resulted in the development of four brothers, 
all of whom are preachers in churches in the AME Church in the State of Florida. 

Philosophically, the pastor believes that the responsibility of the church is to 
transform the community in which it resides through economic and social development. 
The gospel compels the church to recognize its function as an instrument of change, and 
its mission to make lives better through a holistic ministry that meets the total needs as 
cited in the mission statement of the African Methodist Episcopal Church: 

The Mission of the African Methodist Episcopal Church is to 

minister to the spiritual, intellectual, physical, emotional, and 

environmental needs of all people by spreading the Christ’s 

liberating gospel through word and deed. At every level of the 

Connection and in every local church, the African Methodist 

Episcopal Church shall engage in carrying out the spirit of the 

original Free African Society, out of which the A.M.E. Church 

evolved: that is, to seek out and save the lost, and serve the needy 

through a continuing program of (1) preaching the gospel, (2) 

feeding the hungry, (3) clothing the naked, (4) housing the 

homeless, (5) cheering the fallen, (6) providing jobs for the jobless, 

(7) administering to the needs of those in prisons, hospitals, nursing 

homes, asylums and mental institutions, senior citizen homes, caring 

for the sick, the shut-in, the mentally and socially disturbed, and (8) 

encouraging thrift and economic advancement. 

The theme of the African Methodist Episcopal Church is “God our Father, Christ our 
Redeemer and Mankind our Brother.” Implied in this sentiment, as proclaimed by Bishop 
Daniel Payne, is the mission to bring all denominations, races and people together, 


regardless of social economic status. 
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Accordingly, Bethel’s mission statement reads: 

Bethel African Methodist Church of Tallahassee, Florida exists to 

improve the spiritual, social, educational, physical and economic 

lives of all those embraced in the earthly kingdom. 

Bethel’s Theme: 
Striving through word, deed and example for excellence in 

spiritual, educational and economic empowerment to the honor and 

glory of Christ. 
In accordance with the mission statements, the pastor believes that Bethel must: 

1. sees itself in partnership with the community by taking on the burden of the 

community; 

2. develop a strategy for implementing change. A process by which the church 
identifies resources, creates partnerships, and establishes mandates for 
economic improvement; and 

3. know what it hopes to accomplish and have some sense of when it 
accomplishes its agenda. 

Bethel AME Church, a middle-class church and beacon in the Tallahassee 
Community, went through a traumatic period of “wilderness” from 1982-1984, after 
having been comfortable with its position as the leading church in the Florida Conference 
and its status as a spiritual and community center in the Tallahassee Community for 114 
years. A beam broke in the stately downtown worship center, thus causing the building to 
be uninhabitable. The other churches in Tallahassee and the Florida A&M University 
opened their doors. Thus, worship, funerals, weddings and other activities were held all 
over the city. After worshiping in the Perry Paige Building on FAMU’s campus for two 


years, a new worship, study and community complex was built. It is the largest complex 


for miles around. Consequently, Bethel became true to its name in every sense of the 
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word. Churches of all denominations, community and social agencies, schools and 
universities hold worship, programs and activities at Bethel—The House of God. 
Additionally, all of the Florida Annual Conference activities have been held there for the 
past seven years because of its size and capability of accommodating approximately 2000 
people. 

Organizationally, Bethel is structured to provide spiritual, educational and 
enrichment activities internally and externally: it operates in accordance with the stamp of 
tradition espoused in 1896 in the Quadrennial Address of the African Methodist Episcopal 
Church. Among the traditions regarding what the church should do that were listed then 
and continue to receive broad consensus are: 

1. Encourage the organization of the social efforts, the mutual aid, benevolent 

and Christian efforts of the race. 

2. Support the commercial, agricultural and financial efforts of the race. 

3. Give an opportunity to show by example what is possible for the Negro 
{Black} to do for himself and others. 

4. Furnish the race with an anchor of hope that he/they can cast into the deepest 
sea and which will hold until every son and daughter of Adam has secured his 
equal political and social rights. It is this umbrella in part, which legitimizes 
Bethel’s quest to be an effective community change agent.” 

As described in Studying Congregations in the chapter on “Culture and Identity in 

the Congregation,” by Nancy T. Ammerman, Bethel, through the ages, has been “A 


Servant Church.” It attracts people who like to help others in modest ways and quiet 


7 Peter J. Paris, The Social Teaching of the Black Churches (Philadelphia, PA: Fortress Press, 
1985), 68. 
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faithfulness. They visit the sick, take meals to the bereaved and send cards to the shut-ins. 
Beginning with their members, they naturally extend their services to provide food, 
clothing and other basic needs to their neighbors. With the enormous growth experienced 
over the past 15 years, Bethel is now a large church and experiences all of the 
idiosyncrasies that accompany its size and culture. 

Bethel has thirty-nine boards, auxiliaries and organizations. All are challenged to 
be involved in outreach ministry, regardless of their major focus. There are several major 
church outreach programs that all boards and auxiliaries contribute to which include: 1) 
“Thanksgiving Basket” which is sponsored by the Church School. More than three 
hundred (300) food baskets are provided annually to the needy. 2) “Families Reaching 
Families” Bethel’s families provide Christmas presents for families that are referred by 
social service agencies. A list is provided that includes the families’ needs and wishes. 


Some Bethel families maintain a relationship with the family throughout the year. 
The Community Outreach and Economic Development Ministry 


The Community Outreach and Economic Development component responds to 
community issues on a regular basis. These programs function separately under umbrellas 
that are incorporated by the State of Florida to perform specific non-profit activities. They 
include: 

L A Life Recovery Center, Inc. 

A Life Recovery Center, a non-residential treatment center was established in 1991 
to improve the quality of all Big Bend residents by providing a unique and effective 
drug/alcohol prevention program. Its objectives inclide 1) relieving addicts from the 


bondage of drug/alcohol addiction; 2) relieving other citizens of substance abuse related 
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crimes; and 3) improving the quality of life of Tallahassee residents. It is licensed by the 
Florida Department of Children and Families ~ District II and supported by state and 
county funds. 

The target population is low-to-moderate income persons with a current history of 
alcohol/drug abuse dependency. Services include Day/Night Treatment to include group 
therapy, individual counsel and education on chemical dependency. 

Outpatient treatment includes group therapy, individual counseling, chemical 
dependency education, domestic violence education, AIDS awareness and life 
management skills. Transitional housing—clients commit to six-months stay to prevent 
relapse during early period of recovery. 

Weekly drug education classes to family members. Personality and psychosocial 
examinations. As a result, over the past ten years, 800 (unduplicated) people have been 
served, 125 of which are considered recovering addicts. 

I. Bethel Community Development Corporation, Inc., 

The Bethel Community Development Corporation was established in 1995 to: 

1) provide safe, decent, clean, and affordable housing for low to moderate income 
families; and 2) provide opportunities for economic development, that could result in the 
ownership and management of business enterprises in the African American community. 
Both goals are ultimately directed toward tackling more obvious problems of crime, 
unemployment, despair, drug abuse and the dissolution of family. 

The target community is the Bond Community on the South Side of Tallahassee. 
The target population is low to moderate-income families. Services provided include 


homebuyers counseling classes, down payment assistance and closing cost assistance. 
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These are provided through collaboration with the City of Tallahassee and the Tallahassee 
Lenders Consortium. 

The program has successfully built and sold nineteen (19) one-story single-family 
vinyl siding dwellings that consist of three bedrooms, kitchen/dining room, living room, 2 
full bathrooms, central electric air and gas heating. The houses are located on Holton 
Street (9), Keith Street (7), and Daisy Street (3). All are located in the Bond Community, 
South Side Tallahassee, which is adjacent to Bethel AME Church. A remarkable 
difference can be seen in the ambience of the neighborhoods where the houses are located. 
It’s a win/win situation. Families bought houses for $59,000, which elsewhere in 
Tallahassee would cost $70,000. Additionally, $543,654 has been released in the 
community for jobs and materials 
Ill. Bethel By The Lake, Inc. 

Bethel By The Lake, Inc., was established in 1996 to provide for educational 
enrichment, recreational and retreat activities to service the needs of the community. The 
program components include: 

A. The Bethel After School Program, which provides educational support and 
enrichment, services to children ages 5 to 13 in groups by grade level. During 
the school term, the children are served five days daily between the hours of 
2:30 — 6:00 P.M. at the Church Educational Complex. During the summer, the 
children are served daily between the hours of 7:30 to 5:30 P.M. at the 
Campsite and Retreat Facility in an eight-week summer camp. The activities 
include homework assistance, mentoring, tutoring and enrichment activities in 
math, reading, language (French and Spanish), science, sign language, 


computer instruction, educational and recreational field trips, indoors and 
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outdoors recreation and test preparation techniques. While the program has 
some paid staff, utilizing the minimal fees that are charged, ($65.00 per month 
during the school term and $75.00 per week during the summer) a significant 
portion of the services are provided by volunteers from the church membership 
and students at Florida A&M University majoring in education and other 
related fields. Snacks are provided in both programs and lunch and two snacks 
are provided during the summer. 

The After School Program also provided computer instruction to adults 
(single parents and senior citizens) as well as test preparation for the SAT 
Exam at no cost. 

The Tallahassee Girls Choir of CHOICE was established as a component in 
June 2002. It services 75 young ladies ages 8 to 18 by providing for personal, 
social, and cultural development as well as academic support through 
homework assistance, and performance and speaking skills as a part of the 
process for developing proper singing skills and an appreciation for varied 
styles of music. 

Combined, the Bethel After School Programs serviced 200 to 275 students 
annually, most of whom come from targeted schools that serve low to 
moderate-income families and are located on the South Side of Tallahassee. 
These include, Bond, Oak Ridge, Pineview and Wesson Elementary Schools, 
Sixteen (16) paid part-time position are utilized annually and approximately 
$91,000 in fees and grants was realized during the year 2002. 

. The Department of Juvenile Justice Delinquency Prevention Program was 


started in 2002. It targets students in the middle school grades (5-8) who 
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demonstrate certain risk factors and thereby potential for becoming juvenile 
delinquents. The students are provided group and individual counseling, test 
preparation, tutors, mentors, creative writing, coping skills and drug abuse 
prevention classes. Snacks are provided and the students attend daily during 
the week, between the hours of 3:00 P.M. - 6.00 P.M. 

This program is funded by the State of Florida in the amount of $77,000 
and provides one full-time and two part-time positions. Other staff are 
volunteers from Florida A&M University, Tallahassee Community College and 
church members. Fifty-three (53) students are being served. 

C. The Department of Juvenile Justice Civil Citation Program was started in 2002. 
It services first time offenders, ages 10 to 18, by providing them the 
opportunity to complete community service in lieu of permanent criminal 
record. They complete classes in anger management and theft prevention and 
participate in assigned community service activities. This program is funded by 
the State of Florida in the amount of $75,000 and provides four paid part-time 
staff and forty-four (44) students are being served. 

All of the After School Programs are funded either by grants or fees. The 
church provides space, facilities and in-kind staffing. This, according to some 
writers, places the programs at the mercy of the funding agents unless the 
church makes plans for alternative funding, which at this time is not in the 
church’s budget. 

While it appears that progress is being made with regard to Bethel outreach 

ministries, the question about its adequacy still begs to be answered. Carlyle Stewart, III, 


an advocate of community outreach and congregation in-reach, contends that programs 


néed not be biblical or spiritual in the traditional sense, but offer people positive 
opportunities to transform their existential situation. They should be prophetic, much in 
the manner that Jesus’ ministry consisted of people running to tell others how Jesus had 
loved and healed them.* In this regard, Stewart developed a checklist for performance that 


provides basic questions to be answered. 
A Community Outreach Performance Checklist 


The questions and Bethel’s responses are as follows: 

1. Is the community outreach at least as strong as the in-reach? 

While Bethel has been and continues to be involved in outreach, an evaluation has 
not been made to determine the strength of its outreach. Neither has there been a serious 
evaluation of congregational in-reach. However, each year, heads of organizations, boards 
and auxiliaries meet with the pastor to share their progress, plans for the coming year and 
to develop budget requests. Ail plans are to reflect a contribution to the overall church 
theme for the year. The pastor shares his visions for how this goal can be accomplished. In 
So doing, it has been recognized that a change in the thought process about the function of 
the organizations had to take place and acceptance and understanding of this kind of 
processing and operating is still evolving. 

2. Has an entity been established in the church that is responsible for 
communicating the nature and purpose of church programs to a wider audience? 

A public relations arm has been established. However, it has not been adequately 


communicated to a wider audience, consistently. Church newsletters are published 


8 Carlyle, F. Stewart, Hl, African American Church Growth: 12 Principles for Prophetic Ministry 
(Nashville, TN: Abingdon Press, 1994), 141. 
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periodically. There has not been a consistent strategy for obtaining and distributing 
information. The Pastor’s Annual Report, which is forwarded to the Episcopal District, is 
distributed to Bethel’s members and delegates of the churches in the Florida Conference, 
which are located from Lake City, Florida to Gretna, Florida over a 150-mile radius across 
the Florida Pan Handle. It summarizes Progress made for in-reach and outreach programs. 

3. Is there a cadre of volunteers who specialize in communication trained to 
disseminate the ministry of the church through multiple media? 

No, there is not a cadre of trained volunteers, although there are a number of 
members who are trained in the public relations field and work for local media. 

4. Are existing and forthcoming programs constantly communicated to both 
Church and unchurched, on a basis that meets the needs first and increases membership 
second? 

Existing and forthcoming programs are communicated through the Church Bulletin 
and Official Board meetings for the membership and occasionally through the local 
newspaper. There is no continuous process in place to reach the unchurched and there is 
no process in place that provides for evaluating the extent to which new members were 
influenced by the church’s programs to join. It is always interesting to observe the 
individuals who seek help from the church. When they are questioned about their church 
affiliation, more often than not there is none. But on the other hand, when offered the 
opportunity to attend Bethel, they shy away from a response. 

9. Are existing membership barriers to the unchurched being removed? 

On the surface, the members would claim that there are no barriers to the 
unchurched, if an individual states his/her belief in Christ and the desire to follow Him and 


to become affiliated with His church. However, externally, the membership is depicted as 
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an elitist institution. Perhaps through possessiveness and selfishness, those members would 
explain away this perception as pride and sophistication. A study is needed to take an in- 
depth look at what is happening in our worship and in our presentation of Bethel to others 
to deter individuals from selecting Bethel as their church of choice. This should include 
looking for attitudinal, structural, and organizational and operational barriers. Moreover, a 
sense of what is not being done to reach and service the needs of the unchurched would 
help greatly in planning program improvement. 

6. Are meaningful and viable economic programs, which invoke the larger 
community participation in the life of the church being developed? 

Bethel has a number of meaningful programs, which invoke the larger community 
participation in the life of the church. All of the educational support programs attract 
participation and the music ministry attracts the participation of a number of community 
and university choirs. The Boys Choir of Tallahassee and The Tallahassee Girls Choir of 
Choice use Bethel as a home base. In addition, the close relationship with Florida A&M 
University provides a church home for many students and a forum with which to 
participate in the Collegiate Ministry, the Bethel Orchestra and the Youth and Collegiate 
Choir. College students are also involved in other organizations of their choice and serve 
as mentors and tutors for the Daughters of Sarah Allen programs as well as the After 
School Program components. The Seminole Football Team worships at Bethel, annually. 
Bethel joins the Links, Inc. in producing an annual Health Fair for the community as well 
as the Institute on Health and Aids Awareness (an organization of Black physicians in 


Tallahassee) in the production of an annual health awareness conference. 
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7. Are the interpersonal relationships healthy? 

While Bethel has good interpersonal relations in pockets of its membership, it is 
evident that many of the relationships are competitive which sometimes causes the 
relational cooperatives to break down. According to Carlyle Stewart, “Pastors throughout 
the country who have increased growth in Black churches, have one common ingredient . . 
. their success is the emphasis on strong interpersonal relationships, which is the basis for 
the viable ministry—the development of positive, relational norms which encourage 
respect, reciprocity, and the development of relational ‘cooperatives’ which strengthen the 
larger community.”9 

Given the size of the church, lateral communication is not as clear as it should be, 
and therefore, the reason for using the administrative team approach. It is expected that 
this approach also help to build interpersonal relationships horizontally and laterally. 

Another source of relationship building is the “Care Leaders” who are expected to 
bridge the gap between the pastor and the member and thus encourage strong lateral 
relationships. 

Bethel’s responses to the performance checklist acknowledge that there are 
shortcomings in the present operations. They also make clear the need for additional 
emphasis, systems, and training as well as further study in furthering the goals and 
objectives for community outreach and economic development. While the changes that are 
needed will not be completed as a part of this project, strategies based on Herrington’s 
Eight Step Model for congregational change are better defined and outlined in Chapter 


Seven. 


9 Ibid. 
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The Contextual Model has grasped the basic self-help model as well as the beloved 
community model. Together, they provide practical approaches to empowering the poor. 
What is needed is strong support for the church as a resource for implementing these 


models. 


CHAPTER FIVE 


A METHOD OF EXAMINING ATTITUDES AND BEHAVIOR TOWARD 
EMPOWERING THE ECONOMICALLY POOR 


Scott L. Thumma observes that an individual need not be a social 
scientist to investigate the dynamics of congregation. What is 
required however is to follow “a discipline of investigation, an 
ordered system of examination and exercises that can lead to insight 
and self-understanding.”! 


It has been determined that the exploration of the reality of perceptions of the 
Bethel African Methodist Episcopal Church on empowering the poor and the members’ 
contributions to the poor may be appropriately examined by using the naturalistic inquiry. 
The naturalistic inquiry aims to understand actualities, social realities and human 
perceptions that exist. It attempts to present life episodes through natural language and 
represent as closely as possible, how people feel. It is aimed at non-technical audiences 
and makes extensive use of arguments that attempt to establish the structure of reality. 

Qualitative research, a process of focusing on the methodological nature, the 
complexity of the end product and its nature of the naturalistic inquiry provides a 
methodological fit for pursuing the social issues to be examined by this project. 

N. K. Denzin and Y. S. Lincoln contend that generically, qualitative research is 
multi-method in focus, involving a naturalistic approach to its subject matter. It is “Gnquiry 


that is grounded in the assumption that individuals construct social reality in the form of 


' Scott L. Thumma, “Methods for Congregational Study,” Studying Congregations: A New 
Handbook, Nancy T. Ammerman, Jackson W. Carroll, Carl S. Dudley, and William McKinney, eds, 
(Nashville, TN: Abingdon Press, 1998), 196. 
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meanings and interpretations, and that these constructions tend to be transitory and 
situational.”2 

Although the perceptions and realities of the congregation regarding the poor may 
be complex, there are some commonalities as well as differences in their perception of 
how to empower the poor and their reality as to what a religious organization can be to 
meet the needs of the poor. This study employs both post positivism and positivism. To 
employ post positivism, the qualitative method relies upon specific responses from the 
participants. Positivism, however, seeks the facts or causes of a social phenomenon. This 
study is based on both a constructivist inquiry and a critical/ecological inquiry perspective. 
Both are forms of a naturalistic inquiry. From the two methods of inquiry, this study has 
maintained a communication that is in depth and meaningful. Constructivist inquiry is 
knowledge that helps to maintain cultural life, which entails symbolic and meaningful 
communication. “The constructivist thinking and narrative approaches to comprehending 
information gathered permits new ways of thinking about, history, story, meanings and 
beliefs, a natural and comfortable way to combine old and new approaches to 
ethnography.”3 The term constructivism pertains to human constructions being studied 
and created by the researcher. “A constructivist inquirer enters an interpretive circle and 
must be faithful to the performance or subject, must be both apart from and a part of the 
context, and must be rooted in the context. No ultimate truth exists; context-bound 


constructions are all part of the larger universe of stories. Stories are gathered according 


2.N.K. Denzin and Y.S. Lincoln,” Introduction: Entering the Field of Qualitative Research,” in 
Handbook of Qualitative Research (Thousand Oaks, CA: Sage Publications, Inc., 1994), 163. 


3 E. Sherman, and W. J. Reid, Qualitative Research in Social Work (New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1994), 175-182. 
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to the survey from the membership that would become a theme. Constructivist inquiry is 
best for storytelling.” 

This naturalistic inquiry involves a critical look at the membership and it identifies 
any systemic effects that occur in their views or concerns related to empowering the poor. 
Crabtree and Miller stated that naturalistic inquiry seeks to move from the false 
consciousness of present experiences and ideology to a more empowered and emancipated 
consciousness by reducing the illusions through the processes of historical review and the 
juxtapositioning of materialistic and interpretive inquiry. Therefore systems, such as 
church memberships, can be studied by means of critical/ecological inquiry. The ecological 
frame assumes that the congregation is one of many which has its place in the community; 
consciously cooperates and competes with other congregations and organizations; and 
affects each other by their very presence as an alternative community of faith. 

In that this researcher is seeking to comprehend how the Bethel AME membership 
perceives its commitment to empowering and assisting the poor, a naturalistic inquiry 
compels research of the human behavior within the context of the membership’s religious 
environment. Naturalistic inquiry phenomenology comes from an ecological perspective 
whereby one comprehends human behavior in a situational and an environmental context. 
The focus is interactions of human behavior within the religious environment. Naturalistic 
inquiry is congruent with the religious context because “it values the contextual aspects of 
perception and behavior, believing that the context influences people’s construction of 


reality.”> 


4 B. F. Crabtree and W. L. Miller (ed.), Doing Qualitative Research (Newbury, CA: Sage 
Publication, Inc., 1992), 10. 


SR Ruckdeschel, “Quantitative Research as a Perspective,” Social Work, 21 (1985), 17-22. 
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Design 


The participants for this naturalistic inquiry are members of Bethel AME Church, 
both males and females. The naturalistic design for this study follows the guidelines 
identified by M. Q. Patton. Naturalistic paradigm plans for certain broad contingencies 
without, however, an indication of what will be done in relation to each inquiry. The 
naturalistic researcher does not make priority decisions, as he is committed to the primacy 
of natural context. Patton contends that: 

The validity, meanings and insights generated from qualitative 

inquiry have more to do with the information-richness of the cases 


selected and the observational/analytical capabilities of the 
researcher than with sample size.6 


Focus 


This study focuses on Bethel AME Church membership’s attitudes and behaviors 
regarding empowerment and services to the poor from their perspectives. Additionally, it 
looks at the influence of the pastor’s leadership. It is concerned with the emergence of 
common themes within the membership that can provide the researcher with clear 
indications of their perceptions about the need to empower the poor, and their knowledge 
of Bethel’s outreach activity. The researcher can then validate and/or implement 
enhancement programs to empower and service the poor and validate activities to 
education, encourage and influence increased membership involvement in these matters. 


The specific focus of the research is to gain insight on the attitudes of Bethel AME 


6 M. Q. Patton, Qualitative Evaluation and Research Methods (Newbury Park, CA: Sage 
Publications, Inc., 1990), 185. 
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membership about the poor, and its roles and perceptions about the role of the church in 


this matter. 
Instrumentation 


The data gathering was implemented by surveys. The surveys were sent by mail, 
and answers were given in the privacy of the church member’s home. This contributed to a 
limitation, in that the members may have given answers according to their religious 
interactions with the church and/or according to their values. Two surveys were 
conducted in search of an indication of the membership’s knowledge of Bethel’s outreach 
activity as well as their perceptions about the need to empower the poor. The first survey 
provided information for constructing the second survey. The questions in the second 
survey probed the membership’s attitudes about roles and responsibilities for assisting the 
poor. Further, it delved into how the membership perceived the status of Bethel’s 
community outreach activities. The researcher’s instinctive religious knowledge and 
experiences gave validity to the research Process and to gaining insights and developing 
hypotheses and theories during the naturalistic inquiry. The knowledge of the researcher 
contributed to and encouraged the development of an empowerment and service process 


as a result of this study. 
Sampling 


M. Q. Patton stated “Qualitative inquiry typically focuses in-depth on relatively 
small samples, even single cases (n=1), selected purposefully. . . .”” In qualitative inquiry, 


sampling is driven by the desire to illuminate the questions under study and to increase the 


7 Ibid. 
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scope or range of data exposed to uncover multiple realities. It allows for development of 
a theory that considers local conditions. Quantitative sampling concerns itself with 
Tepresentativeness and with information-richness. The sample for this study was 
purposeful and random. The intensified sampling and random sampling elicited 
information-rich cases that manifested the phenomenon intensely, but not extremely, and 
facilitated comparison of members’ knowledge and perspective of empowering and 
servicing the poor. The researcher selected a purposeful sample based on his knowledge of 
the population, its elements, and the nature of the research. It was a random sample of the 
membership, which was achieved by mailing surveys to every tenth member on the 
membership roster. All participants were 18 and older. The surveys were to be returned 
within a two-week period. Three hundred (300) surveys were mailed, and one hundred 
and thirty-two (132) surveys were returned. Only one survey was discarded. Members 
were given ample time to reply and reminded through announcements that were placed in 
the Church Bulletin and made from the pulpit about the need to return the surveys. 

An explanatory letter was included in the mailing to explain the purpose of the 
study and the questionnaire. The letter also addressed the subject of confidentiality. 
Participants were encouraged to return the questionnaire as soon as possible and/or within 
two weeks. The questionnaire contained both closed and open-ended questions. 

The data were compiled utilizing Microsoft Access 2000. The tables were created 
and queries established to generate reports, Measures of central tendency were used to 
present data for analysis. The Chi-Square was applied to test the strength of significance 


for the findings. Thus, when P value was less than -05, the findings were considered 


significant. 


Chapter Six provides an in-depth look into the beginning phase of this study, 


particularly the results of surveys that were utilized to obtain data to be analyzed. 
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CHAPTER SIX 


EMPOWERING THE ECONOMICALLY POOR: 
IMPLEMENTATION OF A STRATEGIC EXAMINATION 


This study up to this point used a two-pronged examination of conditions related 
to assisting the poor. The first examination was that of program operations based ona 
performance checklist developed by Carlyle F. Stewart as found in Chapter Four. 
Secondly, the members were involved in completing a survey to express their beliefs and 
involvement. Using the guidelines for a naturalistic study, these activities were part of the 
beginning phase of determining the nature of the circumstances being dealt with in 
assisting and empowering the poor. Although the survey stage has been completed, the 
study continues and guidelines for its continuation are described in Chapter Seven. 

The examination of attitudes and behavior of a middle-class black congregation 
toward the economically poor was conducted in two surveys during the past year at 
Bethel AME Church-Tallahassee. 

The initial survey focused on the amount and kind of resources that are available 
among the membership. While 243 individuals responded, the information needed was not 
supplied. It was found that many members did not respond because they did not want to 
provide information about their income and some questioned how confidential the 
information would be held. Demographics about the 243 members who responded can be 
found in Table One. These data appear to reflect a cross section of the membership by 


age, marital status, years of membership and years of education and church attendance. 
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This survey focused on: 1) how much the members knew about Bethel’s involvement and 
planned activity in the poor community; 2) whether they were willing to share their talents, 
time and treasure and in what way; and 3) obtaining a sense of resources (used and 
unused) available by requesting information about their skills, hobbies and professions and 
their economic status. The responses were incomplete and not used. However, they 
provided a basis for the second survey. 

The second survey, “Empowerment Survey,” attempted 1) to gain some sense of 
the membership's attitude about roles and responsibilities for assisting the poor; and 2) 
further insight into the adequacy of Bethel’s community outreach. See Appendix A — “A 
Survey of Perceptions About Empowering the Poor” for a detailed copy of the survey. 

The term “poor” was used in reference to those who are materially or 
economically inadequate such that their lives are not abundant or rich in those things that 
provide for the socio-economic quality afforded most thriving citizens. Thus, these 
individuals are not assumed to have all things in common, as was in the early church when 
operating under “God's economy for the household.” This term does not address the 
spirituality or faith of the individuals. The term “empowerment” was used in reference to 
enabling the poor to improve the quality of life, educationally, socially, environmentally or 
politically. It does not suggest treating symptoms, but providing the wherewithal for 
healing where needed. It speaks to a democratic process of involving the poor in 
rehabilitative activity, using the church as a means, and not an autocratic process, which 


depicts the church as dictating and providing services as an end. 


Table 1. Initial survey participant demographics. 


Marital Status 


TOTAL 


16K-25K 
26K-35K 


36K-45K 


Years of 
~12 
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The dimensions considered were: 


iG The members’ perceptions about the characteristics of and reasons for the 
poor. 


Il. The way members are assisting the poor. 

Ill. | The member’s belief about the adequacy of their present involvement. 

IV. What it would take to increase membership involvement. 

V. The members’ sense of obligation to assist the poor and how it originated. 
VI. Who the members feel is responsible for assisting the poor. 

VII. |The member’s role in assisting the poor. 

VII. The church’s role in assisting the poor. 


IX. The influence of the pastor’s vision and leadership in the members’ 
participation. 


X. The members’ knowledge about Bethel’s present involvement in assisting the 
poor and its effectiveness. 


Clarification about these issues revealed: 1) the nature of the member’s attitudes, 
who are for the most part, middle-class; 2) their involvement and the basis for or lack of 
involvement; and 3) bases for correcting and/or expanding systems, procedures and 
programs that are used within the church to reach out to the poor. In addition, the 
responses provided additional insight about the church’s outreach ministry and 


expectations for leadership. 
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Limitations of the Study 


The most obvious limitation was that the questions were probably answered in the 
context of the individual’s relationships with the church and not how the individual really 
felt about this topic. A second limitation was the sample size (n=131) in relation to the 
congregation size (n=1410). There were no previous studies found that were directed to 
the nature of this study of a middle class membership. Therefore, consistency may or may 
not have been established except through relevance found to the literature researched. 


Some of the findings were validated by findings in the literature research. 
Thesis 


There are a number of variables that may contribute to the present dilemma 
pertaining to middle class membership participation in assisting economically poor 
communities. The thesis for this study proposes that: 

The perceptions of the middle class black congregation about its 

role, the church’s role and the pastor’s role in servicing the needs of 


the economically poor correlates with their level of financial and 
volunteer contributions to outreach ministries. 
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The Survey Participants 


There were 131 respondents to the Empowerment Survey, of which sixty- six 


percent were females and thirty-four percent were males. See Table 2. 


Chart I. Empowerment Survey Participants Demographics. 


Total Respondents-131 


Female-86 
68% Mak-45 
34% 


Total respondents— 131 Male—45 (34%) Female — 86 (66%) 


By age group, sixty-one (61.1%) percent were age 50 or above, twenty-one point 
three (21.3) percent were age thirty to forty and only seventeen point six (17,6%) percent 
were in the 19-29 age group. Only twenty-nine point seventy-seven (29.77 %) reported 
income in the $30,999 and below categories. Approximately ninety-five percent reported 


have completed thirteen or more years of education. See Table 2 and Table 3 for details. 
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Table 2. Demographics of empowerment survey participants. 


Total respondents ~ 131 Male — 45 (34%) Female — 86 (66%) 


Years of 
2 


19-29 [9-12 T6462 | 


19-20 16.92 


21/above 16.92 
|Noanswer | 4 | (3.07 
TOTALS 100.00 


0-15,999 16.79 
16,000-30,999 12.98 


31,000-45,000 
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Table 3. Empowerment survey participants: age, income group and gender. 
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The Findings 
A copy of the survey is included in Appendix A. The findings are grouped 
categorically based on the search for perceptions, which relate to the basic study questions 
regarding the role of the members, church and pastor in helping to empower the poor. 
Measures of central tendency are used to summarize the data. The questions and a 
summary of responses are as follows: 
Perceptions of the poor 
Data as shown in Table 4 indicate the following: 
Bethel’s members perceive the poor to be unfortunate (26.02%), have no 
money (20.38%), and victims of the system (19.12%). There was no 
distinct difference in these perceptions based on gender. However, the 
responses were lesser regarding matters of personal characteristics such as 
low self-esteem (10.34%), low education (9.40%), helplessness (4.39%), 
hopelessness (3.13%), and laziness (2. 19%). 
By age groups, a larger proportion, in ranking order, characterized the 
poor as unfortunate: 40-49 years old (33.33%}, 19-29 years old (29.41%) 
and 50-59 years old (27.36%). The following age groups characterized the 
poor as victims of the system: 30-39 years old (25%), 60 years old and 
above (22.86%), and 50-59 years old (18.87%). 
By income groups, the results also show that all income categories saw the 
poor as unfortunate. Moreover, they imply that poverty is not a condition 


of laziness but due to circumstances by which they are victimized. 
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Table 4. Empowerment survey: perceptions of the poor 


What is your perception of the poor? 


All Participants 


_™~™——CS Number] Percent of Total | 


By Gender 


Number 
Percent 


9.907 


Number 
La 
Victims of the system 
Total 


Unfortunate 

Have no mone 

Have no education 
Have low self-esteem 


Victims of the system 
Helpless 

Hopeless 

All of the above 
TOTAL 
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TABLE 4 Continued 
pO By AgeGroupf 
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TABLE 4 Continued 


By Age Group | 


Have low self-esteem 


50-59 er Percent 
Have no education 
Havelowselfesteem | O'S 


‘Helpless CTC 
Hopeless 
All of the above ee 


TOTAL 


100 
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Not withstanding the limitations of Chi Square, it was important to conduct a test to 
determine whether there might be any significance to these findings. In virtually all of the 
tests a high chi square value at the (.05 level) was obtained indicating a strong significance 


to the answers of respondents. See Table 4A that follows. 


Table 4A. Perceptions of the poor. 


Chi-Square) 
Question ChiSquare DF Pr>ChiSq Sample 
la. The Poor are unfortunate. 3.8788 1 0.0489 66 
1b. The poor have no money. 0.9697 1 0.3248 66 
le. The poor are not educated. 37.8788 1 <.0001 66 
1d. The poor have low self-esteem. 24.2424 1 <.0001 66 
le. The poor are laze. 50.9697 1 <.0001 66 
if. The poor are victims of the system 0.0606 1 0.8055 66 
1g. The poor are helpless. 40.9697 1 <.0001 * 66 
ih. The poor are hopeless. 50.9697 1 <.0001 66 
li. The poor are all of the above. 44,1818 1 <.0001 66 
1j. Other 29.3333 i <.0001 66 


LL a a a SS 
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Reasons for Being Poor 


In order of priority, the number one chosen response for the reason for being poor 
as reflected in Table 5 is because of historical circumstances (32.04%), America’s 
economic system (29.36%), unforeseen circumstances in their lives (28.57%), God’s will 
(16.44%) and their own decision making (13.40%). 

Based on the second choice, the respondents believed that people are poor because 
of America’s economic system (27.52%), historical circumstances (23.30%), their own 
decision-making (20.62%), unforeseen circumstances (17.86%) and God’s will (4.11%) 
respectively. 

Table 5A as shown below reflect the chi square results, which show a high 


statistical significance in the belief of the respondents regarding the reasons for being poor. 


Table 5A. Reasons for being poor. 


(Chi-Square) 

Question ChiSquare DF  Pr>ChiSq 
5a. Historical Circumstances 23.2727 5 0.0003 
5b. America’s Economic System 36.5455 5 <.0001 
5c. Decision making by the Poor 26.3636 5 <.0001 


$d. God’s Will 26.9091 5 <.0001 
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Table 5. Empowerment survey: reason for being poor. 


By Gender 


In order of your beliefs/perceptions, the poor are poor because of ... (1 highest-5 
lowest) 


Historical Circumstances Number | Percent of Female Responses 


Number | Percent of Female Responses 


Their own decision- 
making 


2 
| 
| otal fA 100.00 


God’s will, “the poor will Number | Percent of Female Responses 
always be with us” 


10.42 
62.50 


100.00 
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TABLE 5 Continued 
By Gender 

in their lives 
26 34.67 
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TABLE 5 Continued 


By Gender 


God’s will, “the poor will 
always be with us” 


16.00 


4.00 


4.00 


100.00 
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Servicing the Needs of the Poor 


Table 6 shows the responses to who should service the needs of the poor. Among 
the first choices regarding who should service the needs of the poor, Bethel members 
indicated that the needs of the poor should be serviced by individuals (38.89%), the 
government (34.00%), the church (15.52%), social service agencies (11.11%), neighbors 
in the community (7.32%) respectively. These responses place the responsibility for 
service on the government and individuals, more than the church. The church was 
selected first as the 2 option and second to social service agencies as a third option. 

Table 7 provides a sense of the obligation to assist the poor felt by members. In 
response to this question, 45.24% of the respondents felt some responsibility, 31.75% felt 
strong responsibility, and 12.69% felt little obligation. Only 1.59% felt that they had no 
obligation and 8.73% were not sure. None of the females indicated that they had no 


obligation. Only the men responded to this option. 
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Table 6. Empowerment survey: Who should service the poor? 


By Gender 
In priority order, who/what should service the needs of the poor? 
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TABLE 6 Continued 
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TABLE 6 Continued 


Number Percent of Male Responses 
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Table 7. Empowerment survey: Obligation to assist the poor. 


How much obligation do you have to assist the poor? 


By 
Gender 


[NotSue | —“‘“CS;C*SCSYSSC“‘(‘(‘$SNRNNNN’N’NN’’’_ 83.44 
Number 
ie 

Group 

[Much —“—*‘—s~—SSYRC 6.09 
[Some is —(‘C;C*C;CSOOCOC“‘(RSNNNN’N’NNN__ 26.009 | 
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TABLE 7 Continued 


| Total 
50-59 
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Table 8 focuses on what influences the members’ sense of responsibility to assist 
the poor. The respondents indicated that their sense of obligation to assist the poor was 
mostly influenced by religious teachings (45.76%) and family values (45.76%). These 
were followed by personal experiences and observations (15%), political beliefs and 
involvement in the civil rights struggle (9.76%), principles of the black community prior to 
1960 (7. 14%), education (8.64%), and media presentations (4.65%), 


Table 8. Empowerment survey: How the obligation to assist poor is influenced. 


Percent of Total 
5 45.76 


; 
2 ; 51 43.22 
3 9 7.63 
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bet | | et | ee 
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Societal descriptions 
presented by the media etc. 
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TABLE 8 Continued 
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Political beliefs and 
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TABLE 8 Continued 


By Gender 


Your sense of obligation to assist the poor is influenced by (1 his hest — 5 lowest 


Family Values Number | Percent of Female Responses 
1 36 46.15 
BT 810.267 
i eT! A) memeneemayneeiigy =.) 
Number 
3 7 12 16.00 
; a 
Personal experiences and Number | Percent of Female Responses 
1 10 15.63 
3 
PE WSDL. Gietmaencemn (1) 
jp Total AT —«00.00 
|Education | Number | Percent of Female Responses | 
4 17 ; 29.82 
e) 11 19.30 
reciente Mean ca ee 


Societal descriptions 
presented by the media 
(TV, Newspaper, etc.) 


TABLE 8 Continued 


Principles of the Black 
Community prior to 1960 


Political beliefs and 
involvement in the Civil 


Number | Percent of Female Responses 


100.00 
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TABLE 8 Continued 


Personal experiences and 
observations 


1 PS) 13.89 
2 3 8.33 


Number | __ Percent of Male Responses 


4 
5 


Societal descriptions 
presented by the media 


100.00 
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Table 9 provides a sense of the member’s reported role in assisting the poor. The 
respondents indicated that their role in assisting the poor centers on making monetary 
contributions more than using their talents and skills and volunteering their time. Note that 


multiple answers were permitted to this question. The results were as follows: 


1. 16.79% - Make monetary contributions on a regular basis to the church for the 
church to make benevolent gifts to assist individuals experiencing difficult 
times. 

2. 10.55% - Make monetary contributions to the church to be distributed to 
social and civic agencies that service the poor. 

3. 10.55% ~ Make monetary contribution to the church periodically for the church 
to assist individuals experiencing difficult times. 

4. 23.02% - Make monetary contributions to social and civic agencies. 

5. 12.95% - Volunteer time to church programs and activities that assist the poor. 

6. 10.79% - Volunteer special talents to church to help train, educate and procure 
programs to aid and empower the poor. 

7. 12.37% - Assist the church in developing long-range plans and substantial 
programming to assist and empower the poor; and 2.88% - Have no specific 


role. 


Note that twelve (12) people indicated no specific role, while two (2) people 
indicated that they had no obligation to assist the poor. Of this group, 4- were in age 


group 19-29, 1 in age 40-40, 4 in age group 50-59, and 3 in age group 60 and above. By 
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age groups, more of the 30-39 years old (50%), and less of the 19-29 years old groups 


elected to give to the poor through their contributions to the church. 


Table 9. Empowerment survey: Member’s role in assisting the poor. 


By Age Group 
What do you believe is your role in assisting the poor? 


Make monetary contributions to the church to be 
distributed to social service and civic agencies 
Make monetary contributions on a regular basis 
to the church to implement benevolent gifts for 
assisting individuals experiencing difficult times 
Make special monetary contributions periodically 
for the church to assist individuals experiencing 
difficult times 

Make monetary contributions to civic agencies 
such as Urban League, NAACP, SCLC, etc. to 
fund their programs 

Make monetary contributions to social service 
agencies such as United Way, Boys Town, Kids, 
Inc., etc. 

Volunteer time to church programs and activities 
that assist the poor 

Volunteer my special talents to the church to help 
train, educate and seek programs or funds to aid 
and empower the poor 

Assist the church in developing long range 
substantial programming to assist and empower 
the poor 
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TABLE 9 Continued 


By Age Group 


30-39 Number | Percent of Age 
Group 
Make monetary contributions to the church to be 10.00 


distributed to social service and civic agencies FY 
S| 


Make monetary contributions on a regular basis to 
the church to implement benevolent gifts for 
assisting individuals experiencing difficult times 
Make special monetary contributions periodically 
for the church to assist individuals experiencing 
difficult times 
Make monetary contributions to civic agencies 
such as Urban League, NAACP, SCLC, etc. to 
fund their programs 
Make monetary contributions to social service 
agencies such as United Way, Boys Town, Kids, 
Inc., etc. 


Volunteer time to church programs and activities 1 10.00 
that assist the poor 


Volunteer my special talents to the church to help 
train, educate and seek programs or funds to aid 

and empower the poor 
Assist the church in developing long range 
substantial programming to assist and empower the 


I have no specific role 
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TABLE 9 Continued 


By Age Group 


Group 
Make monetary contributions to the church to be 
distributed to social service and civic agencies 


Make monetary contributions on a regular basis 
to the church to implement benevolent gifts for 
assisting individuals experiencing difficult times 
Make special monetary contributions periodically 
for the church to assist individuals experiencing 
difficult times 
Make monetary contributions to civic agencies 
such as Urban League, NAACP, SCLC, etc. to 
fund their programs . 
Make monetary contributions to social service 11.27 
agencies such as United Way, Boys Town, Kids, 
Inc., etc. 

Volunteer time to church programs and activities 
that assist the poor 

Volunteer my special talents to the church to help 
train, educate and seek programs or funds to aid 


Assist the church in developing long range 
substantial programming to assist and empower 
the poor 


I have no specific role 
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TABLE 9 Continued 


By Age Group 


Make monetary contributions on a regular basis to 
the church to implement benevolent gifts for 


for the church to assist individuals experiencing 
difficult times 


Make monetary contributions to civic agencies 16 11.11 
such as Urban League, NAACP, SCLC, etc. to 
fund their programs 


Make monetary contributions to social service 16 11.11 
agencies such as United Way, Boys Town, Kids, 
Inc., etc. 


Volunteer time to church programs and activities 
that assist the poor 

Volunteer my special talents to the church to help 
train, educate and seek programs or funds to aid 
and empower the poor 
Assist the church in developing long range 
substantial programming to assist and empower the 
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TABLE 9 Continued 


By Age Group 


Percent of Age 
Group 
distributed to social service and civic agencies 


Make monetary contributions on a regular basis to 22 14.19 
the church to implement benevolent gifts for 
assisting individuals experiencing difficult times 


Make special monetary contributions periodically 18 11.61 
for the church to assist individuals experiencing 
difficult times 


Make monetary contributions to civic agencies 22 14.19 
such as Urban League, NAACP, SCLC, etc. to 
fund their programs 
Make monetary contributions to social service 18 11.61 
agencies such as United Way, Boys Town, Kids, 
Inc., etc. 
that assist the poor 
Volunteer my special talents to the church to help 12 7.74 
train, educate and seek programs or funds to aid 
and ower the 
Assist the church in developing long range 18 11.61 
substantial programming to assist and empower the 
poor 


I have no specific role 
0 99.99 


60> 
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The statistical significance to the answers relevant to the member’s role in 
servicing the needs of the poor follows. A comparison of the distribution of the 
percentages i.e., the somewhat even distribution among the different age categories and 
the chi square values do suggest very little difference in perceptions among respondents. 
The answers are significant but they do not reflect the strength in significance of other 
answers already referred to in this analysis. For a sample size of 66, the Chi Square is 


7.3333, DF-1, and Pr>ChiSq — 0.0068. 
Members’ Involvement in Assisting the Poor 


Table 10 shows the members’ reported activity in assisting the poor. In response 
to the question about what the member is doing to assist the poor through Bethel’s 
ministry, the following was found: 

Bethel’s members contribute to the benevolent offering (41.45%), make special 
contributions when requested by the pastor (28.21%) and 33.46% volunteer their 
time in someway. Note that some may volunteer and make contributions. 

The percentages for contributing to the benevolent offering were similar for men 
(41.67%0 and women (41.36%). However, the percentage for contributing when 
the pastor makes special requests was slightly higher for men (31.94%) than 
women (28.21%). The percentage for volunteering time was higher for women 


(36.03%) than men (27.40%). 
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Table 10. Empowerment survey: Assisting the poor through Bethel’s ministries. 


Number Percent of Total 


41.45 


What are you doing to assist the poor 
through Bethel’s ministry to the 
poor? 


1 Design and Develop Community service project 
for South Side 


Don’t have a particular perception. Was raised 
poor. 


Need Therapy and support system 


18 _| Outreach Programs 
|9__| Participate in outreach ministries of the church 


Personally help my own family who needs some 
assistance 


Volunteer with church group 
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TABLE 10 Continued 


Number Percent 
Contribute to the benevolent offering 


» . 


Special contribution as requested by the 
pastor 


Volunteer time 


After School Program/Summer 
Camp 


26.54 
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pastor 

After School Program/Summer 5 6.85 
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TABLE i0 Continued 


19-29 Percent 
Contribute to the benevolent offering 63.64 
3 


Special contribution as requested by the 
pastor 


Volunteer time 5 


After School Program/Summer 2 
Camp 


| Homeless | 
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Juvenile Delinquency/Civil Citation | 0 | 


Community Development Project 1 4.54 
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TABLE 10 Continued 


Special contribution as requested by the 
pastor 
Camp 
Organizational Projects a es a | 
| Juvenile Delinquency/Civil Citation | = 0 | Cs” 
| _DrugTreatment Program | | OT 
Special contribution as requested by the 26 32.10 
Volunteer time 
After School Program/Summer 4 4.60 
Can ae 
Homeless 
|__ Juvenile Delinquency/Civil Citation [0] CC” 
Drug Treatment Program 
Other ed OS 
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TABLE 10 Continued 


Percent of Age Grouy 
| 37.04 


Special contribution as requested by the 25.63 
pastor 


37.33 


After School Program/Summer 5 
Camp 


18.07 
1 
| Community Development Project | = 3 6 | 7.23 


1 1.20 
2 2.41 
100.00 


Data in Table 11 adds to the responses in Table 10, by inquiring about the 
adequacy of the members’ involvement, based on their perception. In response to this 
question 53.39% of the respondents indicated “no”, 24.58% - Ayes@ and 22.03% - not 
sure. Females, 27.27%, more than men responded Ayes@, and 57.14% of the women and 
53.66% of the men responded “no” Proportionately, the respondents who felt their 
participation inadequate by age groups, respectively were as follows: age 19-29 (72.72%), 
age 50-59 (52.14%), age 40-49 (50.0%) and 50 and above (43.24%). There were only 


four responses in the 30-39 age group. Of this group only one person reported inadequate 


participation. 
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Table 11. Empowerment survey: Adequacy of members’ involvement in assisting the 
poor. 


Do you think your present involvement in Bethel’s Outreach Ministry to assist 
uate? 


100.00 
By Gender 


Number | Percent of Gender 


Not Sure 


; 
100.00 


Number | Percent of Gender Percent of 
Males 
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TABLE 11 Continued 


Percent of Age 
Group 


Yes | 5B 30.00 | 
50-59 Percent of Total 
Age Group Group 
Yes 9.32 
Not Sure 
| Total | S966 | (99,99 | 
60> Percent of Total | Percent of Age 
rs | ee) >) 
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To further probe the members’ perceptions about their involvement, they were 
asked what it would take to inspire more involvement. Table 12 indicates the following: 
1. Knowing more about Bethel’s efforts to empower the poor (30.14%); 
2. Aclearer demonstration of Bethel’s willingness to effectively assist the poor in 
the church and in the community (23.47%); 
3. Unloading some of the responsibilities already in the individual’s daily schedule 
(19.90%); 
4. Bethel’s involvement in partnerships with government and social agencies 
(11.22%); and 
5. To be asked by the pastor (10.20%) would influence further involvement. 
By gender: 
1. A larger proportion of men (26.87%) than women (21.71%) needed a clearer 
demonstration of Bethel’s willingness to effectively assist the poor; and 
2. A larger proportion of men (31.34%) than women ((29.46%) needed more 
information about Bethel’s programs. Proportionately, more women (20.93%) 


than men (17.91%) needed to lighten their present daily schedule. 
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Table 12. Empowerment survey: Inspiration for further involvement in assisting the 
poor. 


What would it take to further inspire you to become more actively involved in 
programs and activities that will contribute to empowering the poor? 


A clearer demonstration of Bethel’s willingness to 
effectively assist the poor in the church and the 


Bethel’s involvement in more partnerships with 
government and social agencies 


More information about Bethel’s effort to empower the 
poor 


. Acclear demonstration of the pastor’s 
commitment and how it would allow me to help 
my own family. 

2. Aclearer picture of how much funds are 

received and how it is distributed to various 

individuals and/or groups. 

Be more responsible and take on this work. 

Currently at maximum involvement. 

Enhance the feeling among the membership that 

all members are welcomed to participate in 

programs. 

6. Increased personal commitment; a clearer 

definition and explanation of on-going 

efforts/activities designed to empower the poor. 

NA 

Provide opportunities and I will participate. 

Shared vision. 


in acerca 


oN 


Total 
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TABLE 12 Continued 


_By Gender 


Female Number Percent 


A clearer demonstration of Bethel’s willingness to 

effectively assist the poor in the church and the 

community. 28 

Bethel’s involvement in more partnerships with 

government arid social agencies. 14 

To be asked by the pastor to become involved. _ 15 

To unload some of the responsibilities already present 

on my daily schedule. oF 

More information about Bethel’s effort to empower the 

poor. 38 
7 


Other 
pote —~—<CSsSSOC*té‘ 100.00 


A clearer demonstration of Bethel’s willingness to 
effectively assist the poor in the church and the 
community. 

Bethel’s involvement in more partnerships with 
government and social agencies. 

To be asked by the pastor to become involved. 
To unload some of the responsibilities already present 
on my daily schedule. 

More information about Bethel’s effort to empower the 
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TABLE 12 Continued 


pp | ie | Ro 


A clearer demonstration of Bethel’s willingness to 
effectively assist the poor in the church and the 
community. 

Bethel’s involvement in more partnerships with 
government and social agencies. 

To be asked by the pastor to become involved, 


To unload some of the responsibilities already present 
on my daily schedule. 
More information about Bethel’s effort to empower the 


A clearer demonstration of Bethel’s willingness to 
effectively assist the poor in the church and the 
community. 7 
Bethel’s involvement in more partnerships with 
government and social agencies. 

To be asked by the pastor to become involved. 
To unload some of the responsibilities already present 
on my daily schedule. 

More information about Bethel’s effort to empower the 
poor. 
Other 


8 100.00 
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TABLE 12 Continued 


A clearer demonstration of Bethel’s willingness to 
effectively assist the poor in the church and the 
community. 
Bethel’s involvement in more partnerships with 
government and social agencies. ; 
To be asked by the pastor to become involved. F 
To unload some of the responsibilities already present 
on my daily schedule. _ 

More information about Bethel’s effort to empower the 
Poor. 


50-59 


A clearer demonstration of Bethel’s willingness to 
effectively assist the poor in the church and the 
community. : 
Bethel’s involvement in more partnerships with 
government and social agencies. 

To be asked by the pastor to become involved. 
To unload some of the responsibilities already present 
on my daily schedule. 

More information about Bethel’s effort to empower the 


A clearer demonstration of Bethel’s willingness to 
effectively assist the poor in the church and the 
community. ; 

Bethel’s involvement in more partnerships with 
government and social agencies. 

To be asked by the pastor to become involved. 
To unload some of the responsibilities already present 
on my daily schedule. 

More information about Bethel’s effort to empower the 
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The Role of the Church and the Pastor 


Table 13 provides the responses to the members’ perceptions about the role of the 
church in assisting the poor. A sizeable proportion, (43.42%) of the respondents indicated 
that the church should have an active role in empowering the poor, on a case-by-case basis 
(20.18%), and a comprehensive role (18.86%). Smaller proportions felt that the church’s 
role should be political (7.02%), and education only (4.39%). Approximately 3.51% 
agreed that the church’s role should be “financial only” while 2.19% indicated it’s role 


should be referral only. 
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Table 13. Empowerment survey: The role of the church in empowering the poor. 


Based on your perceptions, the role of the church in empowering the poor should 
be... 


po Number [Percent of Total 
jActive CT Ci(‘“‘ésSSYLSCOC*C*C‘“‘#SNCSCN#C#N3#«CAD:” 
|Financialonly | —~—“té*CYC“C(‘##N(CNNNN.CCOGs«SLS 
|Non-obligatory to the entirechurch | —CTSS~=CO 
7. 9 (1 
|___——sByAgeGroup | Cd ™—S 
[Active OT ™~—“*Cs*sészCCSC C097 
[Conservative | ™—~—“tétTSC“‘SNSNC#O«OOY 
i ane: ineeeer ys 
Comprehensive | GAammenees 2s 
2 
|Casebycasebasis | CT C™~S*« 
[Referralonly | —~—<“—~tTSC“‘COCCN#«OOOY 
Non-obligatory to the entirechurch | —iCi|s—<CtsC~DD 
SRS ("EE 3 Ree (1 
a Number 
Active —“—~i~CYSCCSC‘C*C*C*S;CSON 
[Conservative | —“tétdSC“‘C CNSN’N#OOOO’ 
Political OT ™~—“*‘~*sésCLCO#‘CNNNNNT.. SOV 
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TABLE 13 Continued 


Political 


23.81 


Educational onl 


Referral onl 
Non-obligatory to the entire church 
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Table 14 shows responses about the members’ perceptions pertaining to the 
pastor’s vision and influence in these matters. The respondents largely (68.22%) indicated 
that the pastor’s vision and leadership in matters pertaining to empowering the poor could 
influence them. Only 6.20% indicated “no” and 25.58% were “not sure.” By gender, a 
larger proportion of women (71.4%) than men (62.2%) answered “yes”. By age groups, 
the order in which the largest proportions responded “yes,” respectively were as follows: 
ages 40-49 (86.36%), ages 50-59 (77.5%), ages 19-29 (60.86 %), ages 60 and above, 


(55%), and ages 30-39 (50%). 


Table 14. Empowerment survey: Influence of the pastor’s vision and leadership. 


Do you think that your pastor’s vision and leadership in matters pertaining to 
empowering the poor can influence you? 


Percent of Females 


Percent of Males 
62.20 
31.10 
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TABLE 14 Continued 


FST es NNT xt NE SE) 
| CTotal =| BST (9999 
30-39 Percent of Age Group 
Yes 2 
| Total | 100.00 
aaa TS) Ta t.:y arena 7/5 
5S al RTT 
No 

Total 

60> 

17.05 
Total T3000 | 100,00 


Of those who answered “yes,” and gave an explanation for how the pastor could influence 
them, the underlining themes included the following. (See Table 15 for specific responses 
to this question.) 

1. Leading by example 

2. Making sure that his vision is known and clearly defined.. 

3. Teaching the scriptures and biblical mandates 

4. Planning strategically and including members in the planning. 

5. Keeping the membership informed about the needs, issues and progress. 

6. Exercising good leadership 

7. Developing viable programs with the help of the membership. 
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Table 15. Empowerment survey: How the pastor influences assisting the poor. 


If yes to question 9, how? 

When the pastor asks us to become involved in different projects. 

Through programs and education that will help the poor to empower him/her self. 

Through continued Bible teachings 

The pastor is a visionary whose leadership I will follow. 

The pastor influences all members to do good things. 

Tell the church the best way to do this. 

Speaking out on the subject. 

Seek out the poor and help them through training. 

Reinforce my beliefs, which were established long ago from personal experiences 

and background. 

10. Providing the essential leadership role. 

11. Provide congregation focus. 

12. Present significant cases for consideration. 

13. Pastor leads by example 

14, Participation brings others to join the initiative. 

15. Not sure of his vision. 

16. My beliefs and vision coincides with my pastor’s views. 

17. More involvement. 

| 18. Make me more aware of the needs of the poor and inspire me to do more. 

19. Make his vision and plans known and encourage involvement as needed. 

20. Leadership by example. Contribute to the various organizations. 

21. It reaffirms my belief in offering assistance to those in need. 

22. It depends on what the pastor has in mind. Programs to help people help 
themselves will be a good start. 

23. Ifthe plan sa good one, I’ll assist. 

24. Ifthe pastor is leading by example. If he is assisting the poor through Bethel’s 
outreach ministries. 

25. Ifhe leads in the right direction, I/We will follow. 

26. If Bethel had consistent outreach. 

27. I would support special activities to support our ministries. 

28. I try to assist my pastor. 

29. Itrust Reverend Green. 

30. I trust his guidance and judgment. 

31. Tam. 

32. His vision and leadership would be very important. 

33. He is the church’s leader. We will follow a visionary leader. 

34. Guidance and leadership, persuasion. 

35. Follow his example 

36. Establishment of an economic empowerment program. 

37. Effective leadership. 

Don’t know his views. 

Developing venues in which outreach can be actualized. 


Se a oS 
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TABLE 15 Continued 


. By the programs he sponsors. 
By taking a leadership role and encouraging congregation to be involved in 

addressing poverty. . 
By showing interest and concern in matters involving the poor and providing 
solutions through various church outreach ministries. 
By sharing his vision and leadership. 
By setting the example. 
By making me more aware of the needs. 
By having a definitive and viable program. 
By giving more information and details on how to empower the poor. 
By giving guidance and leadership to encourage others interest in developing a 
mission to help the disadvantaged. 
By getting me involved. 
By developing programs with the church’s help. 
By continuing to inform us of the activities in which the church is involved in the 
community. 
By continuing to listen to him and helping to inspire the poor with the “good 
news.” 
By being informative and organizing efforts. 
By being a role model and implementing programs in the church. 
By assuming the leadership in encouraging and developing church programs 
designed to empower the poor. By preaching biblical mandate on a regular basis. 
By stating the vision, action plan and results/impact. 
Because of what he said in all his scriptures. 
A well planned vision along with appropriate leadership. 
A visionary leader gets his followers to buy into the vision. 
A clearly articulated vision and identifying specific needs. 


By Gender 


. Acclearly articulated vision and identifying specific needs. 

. A visionary leader gets his followers to buy into the vision. 

. A well planned vision along with appropriate leadership. 

. By stating the vision, action plan and results/impact. 

. By assuming the leadership in encouraging and developing church programs 


designed to empower the poor. 
. By being a role model and implementing programs in the church. 
. By being informative and organizing efforts 
. By continuing to listen to him and helping to inspire the poor with the “good news.” 
. By continuing to inform us of the activities in which the church is involved in the 
community. 
10. By getting me involved. 
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TABLE 15 Continued 


11. By giving guidance and leadership to encourage others interest in developing a 
mission to help the disadvantaged. 

12. By giving more information and details on how to empower the poor. 

13. By making me more aware of the needs. 

14. By sharing his vision and leadership. 

15. By showing interest and concern in matters involving the poor and providing 
solutions through various church outreach ministries. 

16. Don’t know his views. 

17. Effective leadership. 

18. Establishment of an economic empowerment program. 

19. His vision and leadership would be very important. 

20. I am. 

21.1 trust his guidance and judgment. 

22. I try to assist my pastor. 

23. I would support special activities to support our ministries. 

24. If Bethel had consistent outreach. 

25. If he leads in the right direction, I/We will follow. 

26. If the pastor is leading by example. If he is assisting the poor through Bethel’s 
outreach ministries. 

27. It reaffirms my belief in offering assistance to those in need. 

28. Leadership by example. Contribute to the various organizations. 

29. Make his vision and plans known and encourage involvement as needed. 

30. Make me more aware of the needs of the poor and inspire me to do more. 

31. More involvement. 

32. My beliefs and vision coincides with my pastor’s views. 

33. Not sure of his vision. 

34, Participation brings others to join the initiative. 

35. Reinforce my beliefs, which were established long ago from personal 
experiences and background. 

36. Seek out the poor and help them through training. 

37. The pastor influences all members to do good things. 

38. The pastor is a visionary whose leadership I will follow. 

39. Through continued Bible teachings. 

40. Through programs and education that will help the poor to empower him/her 
self. 

41. When the 


pastor asks us to become involved in different projects. 
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By Gender 


. Because of what he said in all his scriptures. 

. By developing programs with the church’s help. 

By having a definitive and viable program. 

. By setting an example. 

By taking a leadership role and encouraging congregation to be involved in 

addressing poverty. 

By the programs he sponsors. 

Developing venues in which outreach can be actualized. 

Follow his example. 

Guidance and leadership, persuasion. 

10. He is the church’s leader. We will follow a visionary leader. 

11. I trust Reverend Green. 

12. If the plan is a good one, I’Il assist. 

13. It depends on what the pastor has in mind. Programs to help people help themselves 
will be a good start. 

14. Pastor leads by example. 

15. Present significant cases for consideration. 

16. Provide congregation focus. 

17. Providing the essential leadership role. 

18. Speaking out on the subject. 

19. Tell the church the best way to do this. 


PWN 


ee ee 


While the frequency distribution results offer reliable data to allow the reader to 
develop a picture of the respondents perception on the role of the church and that of the 
pastor, the decision was made to run a series of chi square tests to obtain yet another 
perspective on the statistical significance of the respondents’ answers. The Table 14A that 
follows shows high chi square values (24 — 117) and very low P values, well below the .05 
alpha level of significance. These values imply high statistical significance in the responses 


of respondents. The sample size was 66. 
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Table 14a. The role of the church. 


NE 


QUESTION CHISQUARE DF Pr>ChiSq Sample=66 
14a, The role of the church should be active. 24.8182 2 <.0001 
14b. The role of the church should be conservative. 105.5152 3 <.0001 
14c¢_ The role of the church should be political. 117.4545 5 <.0001 
14d. The role of the church should be comprehensive. 76.1212 4 <.0001 
14e. The role of the church should be educational only . 82.7273 5 <.0001 
14f. The role of the church should be financial only. 76.9091 5 <.0001 
14g. The role of the church-Case by case basis. T7.2727 5 <.0001 
14h. The role of the church-referral only. 46.5758 4 <.0001 


14i. The role of the church- non obligatory to the entire membership. 
60.8182 4 <,0001 


Bethel’s Effectiveness in Empowering the Poor 


Table 16 summarizes the inquiry into Bethel members’ knowledge of Bethel’s 
involvement in assisting the poor. Only 37.01% of the respondents, acknowledged that 
they knew about Bethel’s social, political and benevolent activities to empower the poor, 
and their effectiveness; 55.12% were “not sure,” and 7.87%, “did not know.” A larger 
proportion of the women (39.02%) than men (33.00%) responded “yes”; and a larger 
proportion of women (57.32%) than men (52.22%) were “not sure.” By age group, the 
numbers that were aware of Bethel’s activities, respectively were as follows: ages 60 and’ 
above, 16 (40%), ages 50-59, 12 (30.76%), ages 40-49, 11 (50%), ages 19 -29, 6 


{27.27%) and ages 30-39, 2 (50%). 
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Table 16. Empowerment survey: Effectiveness of bethel’s social, political and 
benevolence activity. 


Based on what you know about Bethel’s social, political and benevolent activities 


to poor, do you think it has been effective? 
Psd Number | _ Percent of Total 
By Gender 
Gender Females 
Gender Males 
15 
51.11 
15.55 
| Cote S| —“‘é‘ S889 
By Age Group 
Age Group Group 
Yes Po —“é‘“S*YS 27.27 
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Number | Percent of Total | Percent of Age 
Age Group Group 
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TABLE 16 Continued 


Percent of Total 
Age Group 


50-59 Number 


Percent of Age 
Group 


60> 


Not Sure 
No 3 
Total 40 


Another dimension of the meaning of the results as found in the frequency 


distribution is provided through the chi square test, which was applied. Once again, a 
strong statistical significance in the responses of those who were sampled is evidenced. 
The sample size was 66, the Chi Square was 69.3030, DF — 4, and the Pr> ChiSq - 


<.0001. 
Recommendations of Members 


Table 17 summarizes recommendations by the members for assisting the poor. 
These recommendations fell into eight (8) categories: planning, programs, information, 
organization, politics, membership and continuing efforts. The underlining themes included 
the following: 
1. Continuing the present efforts and expand as appropriate; 
2. Taking a more aggressive political stance on behalf of the South Side 


communities; 
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3. Developing and conducting comprehensive programs to include money 
management, job training and placement, education and mentoring, saving 
and debt reduction, housing and home ownership; 

4. Providing substantial long range planning with diverse strategies; 

5. Creating a childcare center; 

6. Creating a one-stop center for disseminating information and developing life 
and work skills: Involving the poor in program planning and seeking more 
governmental partnerships; 

7. Establishing a networking organization for the unemployed: 

8.  Orienting, educating and involving the membership more in carrying out 


church outreach and benevolent activities; and 
9. Teaching the membership how to give back to the community. 


Table 17. Empowerment survey: Recommendations for empowering the poor. 


Recommendations/Suggestions for em powering the poor 
By Gender 


. Adopt a local childcare center where church members could lend their 

exposure in child development, tutoring and sharing time and money. 

. Comprehensive program that addresses money management job training skills, 
savings and debt reduction. 

3. Continue its present efforts and introducing more. 

4. Continue exiting efforts and expand as appropriate. 

5. Create a one-stop center where individuals in the community could acquire 
pertinent information and skills to help equip them for employment and to 
become a contributing member of the community. 

6. Develop a comprehensive five-year plan to assist the poor. 

7. Develop a comprehensive program that would lead to economic impact, i.e., 
good jobs, home ownership, and money management. 

8. Diverse group of poor require a diverse 
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TABLE 17 Continued 


9. Education workshops and mentoring programs. 


10. Educate and continue reaching out to the community. Establish focus groups 
to discuss this matter and establish action plans. 

11. Find what makes them poor in the first place and train them in the areas of 
need. 

12. Go out into the community on consistent basis. 


13. Help teach them how to survive and climb out of poverty. Educate them 
about financial stability and methods for breaking the poverty cycle. 

14. Invite people to participate in on-going services and projects as opposed to 
merely making contributions. 

15. Job training and placement. 


16. Listen to the issues that poor people consider to be important. 


17. More information about present ministries and provide sign-up sheets for 
member involvement. 

18. More involvement of all church members. 

19. More lower level workshops; educational information about social services. 


20. Need to know what programs are at Bethel: Push up our sleeves and get 
busy. 

21. Provide financial mentoring support to the needy, scholarships, stipends, love 
offering and donations to those who truly need it. 

22. Provide programs involving participation of the poor. 

23. Provide substantial long range planning. Provide workshop skill development 
and educational programs, continue housing project, and develop housing for 
seniors. 

24. Providing workshops at Bethel, in the community and at other churches. 


25. Rejuvenate Bethelite’s spirit through more teaching of how to give back to 
the community by knowing their purpose in life, then finding strength and 
hope in the future. 

26. Seek out more government partnerships for educational and funding 
proposes. 

27. The church should set up workshops to train individuals for the workplace. 
Help dropouts get a HIGH SCHOOL DIPLOMA. Teach them to write and 
speak appropriately. 

28. The poor needs to be taught employment skills and money management. 

29. To demonstrate your desire method and vision of empowerment for the poor. 


30. WHAT do you want the poor to be empowered to do to be financially rich, 
socially outstanding piritually rich? 
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TABLE 17 Centinued 


A more aggressive stance politically on behalf of the South Side and the poor in 
"general. 
Continue the good work. 
Educate. Move to a higher level. 
Establish a networking organization for the unemployed and underemployed in our 
community. 
Help in bringing more hands on learning skills to the community. 
I’m not knowledgeable about Bethel’s efforts beyond BBTL, vacation Bible 
School, CDC, A Life Recovery Center and Boy and Girls Scouts. 
7. Keep a tough mind and tender heart. 
. More information. 
Seek to involve people oriented members in ca 


Go out into the community on consistent 98 a ie a 
; More information 


eb 


nw 


Job training and placement 


. Adopt a local child care center where church members could lend their exposure in 
child development, tutoring and sharing time and money 

2. Develop a comprehensive five year plan to assist the poor 

3. Education workshops and mentoring programs 

4. Establish focus groups to discuss this matter, and establish action plans 
5 

6 


. Keep a tough mind and tender heart 
. Providing workshops at Bethel, in the community and at other churches 
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TABLE 17 Continued 


. Amore aggressive stance politically on behalf of the South Side and the poor in 

general 

2. Comprehensive program that addresses money management job training skills, 
savings and debt reduction 

3. Continue its present efforts and introducing more 

4. Develop a comprehensive program that would lead to economic impact, i.e., good 
jobs, home ownership, and money management 

5. Educate, move to a higher level 

6. EDUCATE AND CONTINUE REACHING OUT TO THE COMMUNITY 

7. Establish a networking organization for the unemployed and underemployed in our 
community 

8. Help teach them how to survive and climb out of poverty, educate them about 
financial stability and methods for breaking the poverty cycle 

9. I’m not knowledgeable about Bethel’s efforts beyond BBTL, vacation Bible 
School, CDC, A Life Recovery Center and Boys and Girls Scouts 

10. LISTEN TO THE ISSUES that poor people consider to be important and. 

11. More information about present ministries. Sign up sheets for member involvement 

12. More involvement of all church members 

13. Need to know what programs are at Bethel. Push up our sleeves and get busy. 

14. Provide financial mentoring support to the needy, scholarships, stipends, love 
offering and donations to those who truly need it 

15. Provide substantial long range planning. Provide workforce skill development and 
educational programs, continue housing project, and develop housing for seniors. 

16. Rejuvenate Bethelite’s spirit through more teaching of how to give back to the 
community by knowing their purpose in life, then finding strength and hope in the 
future. 

17. To demonstrate your desire method and vision of empowerment for the 
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TABLE 17 Continued 


. Continue exiting efforts and expand as appropriate 
2. Continue the good work 
. Create a one-stop Center where individuals in the community could acquire 
pertinent information and skills to help equip them for employment and to become 
a contributing member of the community 
. Diverse group of poor require a diverse group of strategies 
. Find what makes them poor in the first place and train them in the areas of need 
. Help in bringing more hands on learning skills to the community 
. Invite people to participate in on-going services and projects as opposed to merely 
making contributions 
. More lower level workshops; educational information about social services 
. Provide programs involving participation of the poor 
. Seek out more government partnerships for educational and funding purposes 
. Seek to involve people oriented members in carrying out benevolent programs 
. The church should set up workshops to train individuals for the workplace. Help 
dropouts get a HIGH SCHOOL DIPLOMA. Teach them to write and speak 
appropriately. 
. The poor needs to be taught employment skills and money management. 
. WHAT do you want the poor to be empowered to do? Financially rich, socially 
outstanding or spiritually rich? 


An Analysis of the Findings 


The responses of the membership, in general, did not play out some of the 
stereotypical reasoning given about the poor, e.g., laziness, helplessness, hopelessness, 
low self esteem and low education. Likewise, more often than not, the respondents 
perceived the conditions of the poor to result from unforeseen, uncontrollable and 
historical circumstances. Only a few respondents indicated that God or the personal 
decision-making of the poor contributed to their circumstances. These responses may be 
explained by the recognition that most of the respondents at one point in time may have 
experienced similar circumstances. Note that most (61.83%) of the respondents were age 
50 and over. Their responses may result from memories of poverty after the great 


depression and World War IT, which made poverty a relative thing. On the other hand, it 
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could reflect their understanding that God is a just God. In him, we all have the right to 
life as well as a right to the means to maintain life. 

Generally, the responses indicated that historical circumstances and the American 
economic system play a larger role than do decision-making or unforeseen circumstances. 
Categorically, the responses suggest that circumstances of the poor are more the results of 
external factors than of personal characteristics. The perception about the impact of the 
American economic system (capitalism) on the plight of black Americans is a common 
feeling within the black community and it gives purpose to the black church as a 
“T_iberation Church striving to meet the spiritual, social, economical, educational, and 
health needs of the Black community.”! Moreover, a number of theologians have 
characterized America’s economic system as unstable and unjust. And have noted that it 
will always exclude rather than include. Thus, if the present mode of government 
operations persists, it is expected that there will always be a class of poor people. The 
notion about historical circumstances may be supported by observations that indicate for 
many she have not found a way out through education and/or economic improvement, 
the cycle of poverty continues from one generation to another. 

More often than not, the responsibility for servicing the need of the poor was 
placed on individuals and the government. This, too, is endemic to Bethel membership and 
coincides with Dr. Martin Luther Kings’ vision of the “beloved community,” which was 
influenced by the teachings of Christ, and emphasized individual financial responsibility as 


well as government responsibility for correcting injustices. 


! Walter Malone, Jr., From Holy Power to Holy Profits: The Black Church and Community 
Empowerment (Chicago, 1L: African American Images, 1994), 63 
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Only a few respondents chose the church first among the options given. This may 
be an indication that most view of the church as a place of worship rather than an agent 
for social change; or it could be a lack of understanding about the comprehensive mission 
of the church universal and the social creed of the African Methodist Episcopal Church. 
Bethel has, for many years, claimed to be a liberating church. It is an on-going discussion 
that is replicated in the mission and theme of the church. Most recently, the pastor focused 
on and attempted to get all of the church organizations to accept principles of the 
prophetic ministry, which advocate developing a mission and ministry that speaks to the 
vital concerns of the communities, they serve. The Prophetic Ministry emphasizes, “proper 
investment of time and energy so that the beloved community could experience wholeness 
by realizing its optimum gifts and potential.”2 

Three-fourths of the respondents acknowledged having responsibility for aiding the 
poor. Numerous theologians espouse this same thought, probably using Matthew 25" 
chapter where the great judgment provides criteria for eternal life as the challenge: “In as 
much as you have done it unto one of the least of these my brethren, ye have done it unto 
me.” (V.40). 

While the question of motivation was not pigieeed: it was interesting to note that 
the respondents admitted that their sense of responsibility was influenced by religious 
teachings and family values. Thus implying a moral stance and indicating that although 
there may be a sense that the middle class has little in common with those who are more 


clients, living in poverty outside of the church door, than congregants of the services 


2 Carlyle Stewart, III, African American Church Growth: 12 Principles for Prophetic Ministry 
(Nashville, TN: Abingdon Press, 1994), 35. 
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provided by the church. There is deep within, a will to not ignore or blame the poor for 
their circumstances. This notion was also revealed in their perceptions about the poor. 

In obtaining a sense of how the respondents contribute to the church’s ministries 
for servicing the poor, it was found that most (60.91%) make monetary contributions, 
37.89% to the church and 23.02% directly to social service and civic agencies. While 
60.91% indicate that they make monetary contributions to the church, it was found that of 
326 members tracked at Bethel, through another review, for the year 2002, the average 
amount given to benevolence for the year was $474.00. While there was no yardstick 
found that tells whether this amount is good or bad, there is a sense that says it is not 
enough. The average amount given by 661 members at Bethel for all purposes annually 
was $1,373.88. George Barna in his research found that the average cumulative donation 
to churches by born again Christians was $2,097 in 2000. Ironically, Bethel respondents 
indicated their giving was inadequate. 

The percentage (23.02) that gives directly to social and civic agencies does not 
measure up to the findings by Barna (1999), which indicate that half of all Americans 
(51%) donate money to a non-profit organization other than a church. By contrast, 
36.11% of the respondents volunteered time and/or talents. This appears to be in line with 
the findings of a national study by Barna (1999), which indicates that 3 out of 10 
Americans donate some of their time. 

More than half of the respondents indicated that their present service to the poor is 
not adequate. However, in order for them to increase their involvement, they placed the 
situation back in the hands of the church by suggesting the need for more information 
about Bethel’s ongoing activities and a clearer demonstration of Bethel’s willingness to 


assist the poor. These suggest that Bethel’s efforts have not been clearly demonstrated or 
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communicated to its membership. This is another indication of the need for change in 
communication systems. 

Third on the respondents’ list was the need to lighten their present schedule. The 
quest for the good life and a preoccupation with social activities and organizations, which 
are characteristic of the middle class, can leave people without the time, energy or interest 
needed for the church to make a difference in the world. Marvin McMickle has written a 
revealing chapter on “Competing for the Loyalty of the Black Middle Class” where he 
agrees with Cornel West in labeling the middle class as the “culture of consumption.” 
According to Cornel West, this “culture of consumption” is the real reason why black 
middle class churches cannot accomplish the ministry that must take place in the 
neighborhoods where middle class black churches are located. But he goes on to advise 
that the church must challenge its members to strike a proper balance between social 
activities and church involvement; and’ preach a gospel message. Using the words of 
Harry Emerson Fosdick, he warned against a church that is “rich in things and poor in 
soul.”3 

The responses to what it would take to increase involvement, for the most part, 
were directed at what the church and the pastor needs to do to provide more information 
and obtain the involvement of others. While this is a re-occurring theme in these findings 
that needs to be addressed, there was not much attention given to what individuals need to 
do to make change occur. The literature, however points also to the pastor as the key for 


effecting change and improvements. Nelson and Abel further advise that the leadership 


3 Marvin A. McMickle, Preaching to the Black Middle Class: Words of Challenge, Words of 
Hope (Valley Forge, PA: Judson Press, 2000), 90. 
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and the congregational components must accept and become committed to God’s will for 
it. Therefore, to effect change, it must be cooperative and spiritually based. 

The responses to the role of the church in empowering the poor acknowledged the 
church’s involvement, to a larger degree, than did the response to the question about who 
should service the needs of the poor. It is not clear whether the members separate 
themselves from the church with regard to the role it plays. The church can only do what 
the members are willing to do. The church cannot be active and comprehensive in its 
doings, if the members are not actively participating. There were no questions asked to 
bring clarity to this issue. 

The respondents, to a large degree, acknowledged that they could be influenced by 
the pastor’s vision and leadership in these matters. George Barna in his discussion about 
casting and funding visions contend that “people gravitate to a compelling vision of 
tomorrow, and that pastors fail, because they fail to effectively cast their vision for the 
future.”4 Long before Barna, however, Solomon in his wisdom contended that ‘where 
there is no vision, the people perish.’ (Proverb 29:18, KJV) George Barna states further, 
as did Eugene Grimm and others, that the vision that is to be articulated, must be the 
vision of God. It is very important that the congregation knows and embraces the vision as 
a personal directive from God. Perhaps two respondents touched on this point by 
suggesting that the pastor could influence them by teaching the scriptures and biblical 


mandates. 


4 George Barna, How to Increase Giving in Your Church (Ventura, CA: Regal Books, 1997), 
110. 
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According to Eugene Grimm, pastoral leadership is important, because the 
pastor’s life, words and stewardship education set the example.5 Further, he implied that 
these must demonstrate the pastor’s biblical understanding. Many of the respondents 
called for the pastor to set the example as an explanation for how he could influence their 
participation. 

In general, the respondents focused on the pastor’s leadership abilities, 
communication of the vision, improved communication systems, strategic planning, 
program development and membership involvement in these processes. All of these 
provide a basis for considering changes in process and procedures that need to be 
considered in moving the congregation further in its quest to assist and help empower the 
poor. 

Only one-third of the respondents acknowledged knowing anything about Bethel’s 
current programs and outreach activities and their effectiveness. The findings clearly 
indicate that communication about the community outreach ministry is not what it should 
be. Moreover, the participation of the membership is not what it should be, given the level 
of education and income. They also suggest that those who are providing leadership have 
not adequately promoted the urgency, which needs to accompany the work that is being 
done, or its spiritual and secular benefits. Chapter Seven provides an indication of 
conclusions to be drawn from the study results and a view of action to be taken, given the 


knowledge and insights that have been acquired. 


> Eugene Grimm, Generous People (Nashville, TN: Abingdon Press, 1992), 39. 


CHAPTER SEVEN 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


__ The findings of this study revealed that Bethel’s middle-class congregation with its 
middle-class attitudes and perceptions is not unique. The findings also supported the 
literature review, which implied that black middle-class congregations like Bethel are 
replicated throughout the nation. What is being experienced at Bethel is symptomatic of 
the prosperity and socialized lifestyles that can be identified among those who have 
become a part of the emerging black middle-class society. The black middle class has lost, 
according to Marvin McMickle, “a proper balance between social activities, their spiritual 
commitments to the church, and the need to assume some responsibility for those persons 
still confined to the inner cities who need the very help and expertise possessed in 
abundance by the black middle class,”! It is ironic however, that in the quest for social 
status, some middle-class blacks view their membership in the church as a social 
statement. Somewhere along the road to achieving status, they have, according to Cornell 
West, become more deficient and are “unlikely candidates for accomplishing the kind of 
work that must take place in the neighborhoods where black middle-class churches are 


located.”? Thus, the problem becomes that of focusing the middle-class black 


1 Marvin A. McMickle, Preaching to the Black Middle Class: Words of Challenge, Words of 
Hope (Valley Forge, PA: Judson Press, 2000), 81. 


2 Thid., 83. 
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congregation on the truth about the second great commandment to “love thy neighbor as 
thyself,” and in the process, broadening its awareness and deepening its understanding of 
the broad concept of stewardship as a spiritual lifestyle rather than a ceremonial activity. 
Bethel, like middle-class Black churches throughout the nation, has a spiritual, 
moral and church mandate to assist and help empower the blacks that have not found a 
way out of poverty neighborhoods and life styles in the Tallahassee/Leon County 
communities. While Bethel has started a number of programs to move in this direction, an 
examination of their effectiveness has not been made until this writing and it has been 
found that changes and improvements are needed with regard to communications, model 
design, program marketing, and increased member involvement as noted in Chapter Four. 
More importantly, the bar must be raised on the level of the members’ spiritual insights. 
Concomitantly, something must be done to relieve perceived and real barriers to the 
unchurched, and to assure that the church’s outreach is as vital as it’s in reach. Thus the 
membership must become relational with a focus on developing a prophetic church that 
exemplifies passion, compassion, conviction, investment and vision in matters pertaining 
to loving thy neighbor as thyself. First, however, the Pastor and membership must be clear 
about and prepared for God’s vision for the church, in general, and Bethel in particular. 
This study supported the hypothesis that the “ perceptions of the middle-class 
black congregation about its role, the church’s and pastor’s role in servicing the needs of 
the economically poor correlated with its level of financial and volunteer contributions to 
outreach ministries.” In general, it was found that the financial contributions did not 
represent the congregation’s potential based on reported income; nor did it compare with 
contributions based on a nationwide study by George Barna. The study participants’ 


volunteer time was not representative, in part, because, as they expressed, there was a 
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need for more information or more leadership from the pastor. Another more telling 
symptom was the weight that they placed on the government and individuals to service the 
needs of the poor, rather than on the church. This attitude translated into modest or 
limited participation on their part, unless it was to make monetary contributions, which 
was also at a modest level. 

While the membership studied recognized that, in general, each individual, the 
church, and the pastor have a role to play, it admitted that the pastor’s leadership and 
vision are crucial in influencing their participation and that their participation was not 
adequate. This study clarified to some degree the psyche (mindset) of the membership of 
Bethel AME Church concerning the role of the members, the church and the pastor in 
empowering the poor. Additionally, the respondents indicated that: 

1. Their involvement was not adequate; they have some obligation to help the 
poor; and are more willing to contribute financially than to volunteer their time 
to service the needs of the poor. The members more often than not knew little 
or nothing about Bethel’s present activities and their effectiveness in the 
community. 

2. The church should service the needs of the poor and should play an active role, 
and providing comprehensive programming for the poor; and on a case-by-case 
basis. However, they believed the government should be first in this role. 

3. The pastor is expected to present his vision clearly, lead by example, develop 
comprehensive programs, and include the membership in the planning and 
decision-making. 

The literature review confirmed that the church should be socially conscious about 


the needs of the poor and that there are theological, historical and biblical mandates to 
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support proactive programs and activities. The mission of the church should be presented 
as God’s vision for the church and the pastor must understand and present the vision in 
these terms. However, the pastor must take the lead in creating spiritual and relational 


vitality and unqualified love for others. 
Conclusions 


This study is the beginning phase of a progressive plan for on-going developmental 
changes at Bethel AME Church. This study clearly supports the conclusion that changes 
in the mindset and understanding of the congregation regarding stewardship and 
discipleship are needed. Herrington’s eight-stage model for change provides a design for 
moving the church from where it is to where it ought to be. Utilizing the suggested steps, 
the following outlines a progressive plan for creating change at Bethel. 

Step One - Self-examination 

The process begins with the development of spirit-led leadership, which 
naturally begins with the personal preparation of the pastor. Thus, the pastor 
has begun to engage in the process of self-examination to discover what God 
would have him to do in leading the membership. This requires that the pastor 
pray for clarity, the ability to clearly state the vision and convey it to others ina 
manner that they may capture the vision. 

Concomitantly, at the beginning of the Conference Year, the pastor 
began engaging in evaluating the motives of church leaders including the 
stewards, trustees, stewardesses and care leaders. Consideration will be given 
to utilizing the S. W. O. T. Analysis, which is a survey that focuses on the 


strengths and weaknesses of individuals and existing opportunities and threats. 
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It will be used to determine the leaders’ potential and identify inabilities. This 
process is based on the belief that the right reasons produce the right actions 
and should lead to the right results. Therefore, the pastor will teach, preach 
and find creative ways to emphasize what the Bible says about the mission of 
the church regarding servicing the poor and adopting stewardship as a life 
style. 

Step Two - Creating the Urgency 
In-born within the pastor must be a fire of urgency to fulfill the Word of God. 
Like the prophet Jeremiah said, “It must be shut up in my bones.” Pastoral 
urgency must begin with finding ways to see the ideal church through the eyes 
of God; to call into question the programs, practices and ways of thinking that 
hinder progress in fulfilling God’s Word; and convincing the congregation that 
God holds us accountable for not doing his will through our stewardship. 

Step Three- Establishing a Vision Community 
The pastor cannot successfully effect change alone. Effecting change is a 
shared process. It is necessary to develop potential leaders who can be 
involved in the process, but most of all who have bought into the vision and 
are capable of sharing it effectively. The Vision Community should be 
composed of representatives of the various segments and organizations within 
the church. Therefore, it will include representatives of the stewards, 
stewardesses, and trustees; care leaders and the various organizations and 
auxiliaries who have special skills and abilities that will contribute positively to 
the process. These individuals will assist the pastor in shaping and clarifying 


the vision, articulating the vision to the congregation and implementing the 
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vision. Additionally, they will help with identifying other congregational leaders 
who can strengthen the vision community. 

Step Four - Defining the Vision and Vision Path 
The goal of moving the congregation from “having” church to “being” the 
church, calls for the pastor and vision community to meet the challenge of 1) 
studying and analyzing the status and needs of the “village”; and 2) shaping 
the vision in support of the needs to be addressed; and 3) espousing biblical 
foundations to support the vision. 

The vision path will take on the task of 1) strategically allowing the 

vision statement to be broad enough to capture the church’s eternal mission; 2) 
encouraging the congregation’s involvement in the development of the vision 
statement through small group discussions, workshops, leadership training, and 
surveys; 3) creating consensus between the pastor and the vision community; 
and 4) creating better lines of communication vertically and horizontally. 

Step Five - Communicating the Vision 
An important step in the process of facilitating change is clearly communicating 
in simple terms and in language that is best understood by all, God’s vision. 
This process involves listening, understanding, accepting and committing to the 
vision for stewardship and discipleship. The strategies recommended include: 
1) providing the congregation with a step-by-step process with biblical 
references to support each step; and 2) providing opportunities for the 
congregation to brainstorm on the type of ministries that can be developed in 


accordance with the vision. 
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Step Six - Empowering Change Leaders 
This process involves: 1) identifying leaders with special gifts, talents and 
abilities to influence others; 2) motivating members to support the vision, 
assess needs, encourage others and elevate their outlook; 3) training potential 
leaders to carry out the vision and to foster church growth, and in some 
instances replace the status quo leadership; 4) utilizing leaders with special 
gifts and talents to mentor potential leaders in understanding the vision and 
carrying out the work of the church; 5) maintaining a sufficient reservoir of 
potential leaders to carry out the work of the congregation through continuous 
church growth seminars and workshops; and 6) providing sufficient 
opportunity to leaders to freely carry out their responsibilities with authority 
assigned by the pastor and church governing board. 

Step Seven - Implementation of the Vision 
This process involves multiple predetermined, strategic procedures and 
initiatives that are specially designed to accomplish God’s vision for the church 
and address specific barriers to congregational involvement as revealed in the 
study. Therefore, this stage focuses on enhancing the spiritual growth of the 
congregation; improving communication laterally and vertically; increasing 
involvement of the congregation in contributing human and material resources 
for the poor; improving public relations; and developing a comprehensive 
program for servicing the needs of the poor that is based on utilizing Martin 
Luther King’s concept of the “Beloved Community.” The membership and, 
where possible, representatives of the targeted community will be included in 


the planning. 
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Step Eight - Establish Momentum and Alignment 
This process assumes that the congregation meets the goal, which is evident 
when the congregation is functioning out of a clear understanding, recognition 
and commitment to God’s vision. This does not end the process; it is a 
continuing process in answer to God’s mandate to “Love the Lord Thy God 
with all thy heart, all thy soul, all thy mind, and all thy strength and thy 
neighbor as thy self.” Luke 10:27 KJV. 

Utilizing the knowledge obtained about the membership’s perceptions about 
Bethel’s community outreach programs, the above guidelines are expected to facilitate a 
new level of membership and leadership involvement as well as an increased willingness to 
move forward with self-examination. The self-examination has begun and a new sense of 
relationship between the pastor, the church leaders, and the members is expected. A small 
group of contextual associates apart from the regular church hierarchy have worked with 
the writer through the examination process and have been mobilized to assist with 
strategizing and monitoring the development and progress of a congregation that is 
committed to a God-inspired vision and willing to make it a reality. At Bethel, within the 


next decade, the best is yet to come! 
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BETHEL AME CHURCH 
A SURVEY OF PERCEPTIONS 


ABOUT EMPOWERING THE POOR 


Male Female 

Age (Check one) 

19-29 [] 30-39 L] 40-49 ["] 

50-59 [| 60 & above [_] 

Income Category (Check one) 

0-$15,999 [_] $16,000-$30,999 [[] $31,000-$45,999 [_] 
$46,000-$60,999 [_] $61,000-$75,999 [_] $76,999- and above [_] 


Years of Education Completed (Check one) 
0-8[] 9-120] 13-14[] 15-16£] 17-18) 19-20[-] 21 and above] 


Employment (check one) 
Employed — Yes{_]No[-] Self-Employed - Yes[-] No [-] _ Retired - Yes [-] No [1] 
Student - Yes ["] No [1] 


Predominant Occupation Field Job Title 
1. What is your perception of the poor? (Check appropriate responses) 

a) [] Unfortunate 

b) [-] Have no money 

c) [-] Have no education 

d) ["] Have low self-esteem 

e) ([] Lay 

f) [] Victims of the system 

g) [] Helpless 

h) ["] Hopeless 

i) []  Allof the above 

) © — Other 


2 What are you doing to assist the poor through Bethel’s ministry to assist the poor? 
a) [-] Contribute to the benevolent offering 
b) | Special contribution as requested by the pastor 
c) [-] Volunteer time 
1) [1] After School Program/Summer Camp 
2) [1 Homeless 
3) €] — Organizational Projects 
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[] Juvenile Delinquency/Civil Citation 
5) [-] Community Development Project 
[| Drug Treatment Program 
7) () — Other 


How much obligation do you have to assist the poor? (Check one) 
[_] Much [_] Some [_] Little [~] None [_] Not sure 


In priority order, who/what should service the needs of the poor? (Check 
appropriate response) 

a) [] Individuals 

b) CF] — Church 


c) [-] Government 

d) [J _ Social Service Agencies 

e) [| Neighbors in the Community 
f) [-] Business Community 

g) [] None ofthe above 

h) []  Allofthe above 


In order of your beliefs/perceptions, the poor are poor because of (1 highest — 5 
lowest) 


a) [1] Historical circumstances 

b) [-] America's economic system 

c) [-] Their own decision-making 

d) [-] God's will "the poor will be with us always." 
e) [-]  Unforeseen circumstances in their lives 

f) [-] None of the above 


Your sense of obligation to assist the poor is influenced by (1 highest — 5 lowest) 
a) [] Family values 


b) [-] _ Religious/biblical teachings 

Cc) [-] Personal experiences and observations 

d) [] Education 

e) CJ Societal descriptions presented by the media (TV, Newspaper, etc.) 
f) [-] Principles of the Black Community prior to 1960 

g) [-] Political beliefs and involvement in the Civil Rights struggles of 


the 60s 


What do you believe is your role to assist the poor? 

a) [.] Make monetary contributions to the church to be distributed to 
social service and civic agencies. 

b) [-] Make monetary contributions on a regular basis to the church to 
implement benevolent giving to assist individuals experiencing - 
difficult times. 

c) [1 Make special monetary contributions periodically to the church so 
that it can help to assist individuals experiencing difficult times. 


10. 


11. 


12. 
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d) [-] Make monetary contributions to civic agencies such as Urban 
League, NAACP, SCLC, etc., to fund their programs. 

e) [-] Make monetary contributions to social services agencies such as 
United Way, Boys Town, Kids Inc., etc. 

f) [] Volunteer time to church programs and activities that assist the 
poor 

g) [-] Lend my special talents voluntarily to the church help train, 
educate and seek programs or funds to aid and empower the poor. 

h) [-] Assist the church in developing long-range substantial 
programming to assist and empower the poor. 

i) [] Other 

j) [-] Ihave no specific role. 

Based on your perceptions, the role of the church in empowering the poor should 

a) [] Active 

b) [-] Conservative 

c) [] Political 

d) [] Comprehensive 

e) [-] Educational only 

f) [-] Financial only 

g) [I Case by case basis 

h) [] Referral only 

i) [-} Non-obligatory to the entire church membership 


Do you think that your pastor’s vision and leadership in matters pertaining to 
empowering the poor can influence you? 


[_] Yes No [_] Not Sure 

If yes, how? 

Do you think your present involvement in Bethel’s Outreach Ministry to assist the 
poor is adequate? 

[_] Yes [-] No [] Not Sure 


What would it take to further inspire you to become more actively involved in 

programs and activities that will contribute to empowering the poor? 

a) [-]  Aclearer demonstration of Bethel’s willingness to effectively 
assist the poor in the church and in the community. 


b) []  Bethel's involvement in more partnerships with government and 
social agencies. 

c) [] To be asked by the pastor to become involved. 

d) [] To unload some of the responsibilities already present on my daily 
schedule. 

e) [_] More information about Bethel’s efforts to empower the poor. 

f) [] Other 
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13. Based on what you know about Bethel’s social, political and benevolent activities 
to empower the poor, do you think it has been effective? 
[] Yes [_]No [| Not Sure 


14. | Recommendations/Suggestions for empowering the poor. 


THANK YOU FOR YOUR TIME AND COMMENTS. 
THIS SURVEY IS IMPORTANT TO MOVING BETHEL 
FORWARD WITH ITS SOCIAL AND BENEVOLENT PROGRAMS. 


YOUR RESPONSES ARE CONFIDENTIAL AND WILL BE RECORDED AS 
GROUP DATA ONLY 


APPENDIX B 
LETTER TO SURVEY PARTICIPANTS 
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A? Faith Sharing Church with a Mission For Community Ouireach and Ezonomie Development ie 


Reverend John F. Green See Boor « ee 
Senior Minister wet S rn ‘ 


January 30, 2003 


Dear Bethelite: 


This comes to ask your help and involvement with the project I have proposed for my 
dissertation. You have been selected to participate in a random sampling of Bethel’s 
membership to share your thoughts and perceptions about assisting and empowering blacks that 
are economically poor, by responding to a research survey. A copy of the survey is attached for 
your use. Please take ten minutes to complete it and retum it in the enclosed stamped envelop, 


no later than February i" 


Note that the survey does not require identification of the individual who is responding and all of 
the information provided will be treated confidentially. The data, when compiled, will only 
reflect a group response. For the most part, the questions require you to check the responses that 
are appropriate unless you believe that another option is necessary. 


I think that you will find the questions of interest. It is my hope that we will be able to develop a 
model at Bethel as a basis for enhancing our current ministries and perhaps establishing new 
ministries. This is a goal to which we have given attention for the past two years. 


Thank you sincerely for taking the time to respond. I will be ever grateful to you for your 
interest and participation. 


Humbly requested, 


Senior Minister 


501 West Orange Avenue e Tallahassee, Florida. 32305 © (850)576-7501¢ Fax (850)576-8223 
Bethelonline.faithweb.com 
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